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Is ſane erit mihi Magnus Apollo, quiſquis antiquam illam 
et genuinam po, reſtituerit. — Quolibet, inquies, 
in vocabulo propriam quandam ſedem habet Accentus : 
habeat ſane; —at Qualem ? et quibus legibus definitam ? 


Quid ? AyPporor, Arbporoy, etc. Ecquis eadem in voce 


talem pronunciationis diſcordiam tolerari potuiſſe credide- 
rit, et, ubi par utriuſque eſt ratio, talem ay@udaay;— 


Dr. BurrTox, de Accentibus, p. 42+ 
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' THE RIGHT REVEREND 


5 18 


Lord BisHoP of NO RWICH. 


My LORD, 


BOUT two niche before the death | | 
of my late learned and worthy friend . | | 

and patron, Mr. SPELMAN, he was pleaſed 
to preſent me with the following Additional 
2 O5 


H{DEDICA TION, 


Obſervations on the Greek Accenis ; which 

however he intended ſhould be publiſhed in 
his own name, and which were deſigned 
to have been added as a Supplement 
to what he had written upon that ſub- 
ject, in the Preface to his Tranſlation 


of the Roman Ane of Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaſſen/is. 


I can nals aſſure your Lordſhip, that 
what is now offered to your peruſal was dic- 
tated by Himſelſ: —But indeed it is unneceſ- 
fary to be ſtrenuous in ſuch an aſſertion; the 
Spirit and Vigor, which fo evidently breathe 
through theſe Additional Obſervations, plain- 
| ly beſpeak the Man; and anſwer exactly to 

that yivacity, which always enlivened his 
Writings and Converſation. 


The abilities of Mr. SPELMAN as an Au- 
thor are ſufficiently eſtabliſned; the Litera- 
ry world having in ſeveral inſtances expreſſ- 
ed their regard for his works: His Tranſla- 
tions from the Greek Language have ac- 
quired him a laſting name; and with reſpect 
ts this preſent performance, the Public, it 
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is to be hoped, will receive it with the ſame 


candour they have ſhewn to the reſt of his 
productions: Nay indeed they may perhaps 


receive it with a greater indulgence, fince 
this is a poſthumous offspring ; and on that 
account claims, if poſſible, a kinder recep- 


tion : This I make no doubt it will obtain, 
2s it is uſhered into the world under your 
Lordſhip's patronage and protection; for, 
whatever a perſon of your Lordſhip's 


known abilities and judgement ſhall be 


pleaſed to patronize, there 1s the greateſt 


confidence to expect, will be approved and 
accepted likewiſe by every lover of learn- 
ing, and learned men. 


It may however ſeem a wonder to your 


_ Lordſhip, that this little work has not in- 
terceded for your Lordſhip's protection before 


now; particularly ſince more than Five 
years have elapſed from the time of its au- 
thor's deceaſe, to this preſent application : 


"This long interval requires to be accounted 


for ; and this is the reaſon : 


At 


vii D E DIC ATI ON. 


At Mr. Spelman's death, I had not the 
honour to be perſonally known to your 
Lordſhip; and therefore was obliged to 
apply to ſome other learned perſon, who 
might patronize this little work, for the 
fake of its author; and it was ſome time 


before I addreſſed myſelf to the late learned 
Dr. Gregory Sharpe, Maſter of the Temple; 


| a' gentleman, for whoſe literary merit and 


friendſhip, Mr. Spelman always expreſſed 
a very high opinion and regard; but to 


whom I was not otherwiſe known, than by 


letters, in Mr. Spelman's life-time. 


Having acquainted the Doctor with my 
ſituation, he very obligingly gave me leave 


to dedicate this pamphlet to him; and a- 


bout a twelvemonth before he died, he told 
me, that he would certainly publiſh it for 


me: But many avocations interrupted that 
deſign ; and particularly a cloſer attention 


to his own publications was no doubt the 


reaſon of his having deferred the conlidera- 


tion of this minute trifle: Whatever cauſe 
it might have been aſcribed to by the Doc- 
3 tor 


DRU GAT HON is 
tor that he poſtponed it ſo long, I know not; 
but Death itſelf at laſt deprived him of an 
opportunity of completing his promiſe. 


As ſoon as I could with any decency, I 
applied to Mr. Maitland, the DoQor's ex- 
ecutor, for my manuſcript ; and he has in 

the moſt obliging manner returned it again 
into o my poſſeſſion. 


Deprived thus, my Lord, both of its 
Author, and its Patron, this poſthumous 
performance once more became deſtitute of 
a Friend ; and was conſtrained to ſeek again 
for the protection of ſome one worthy 
name : In this conſideration then I ſhall ever 
think myſelf happy, and hold the higheſt 
ſenſe of gratitude to the goodneſs of Provi- 
dence, which has eſtabliſhed and ſettled me 
at laſt within the influence of your Lord- 
ſhip's view; and fixed me within fo ſmall 
z diſtance of your Lordſhip's reſidence. 


It is under the ſanction of your Lord 
ſhip's name alone then, which you have ſo 
kindly lent me, that I can hope the Public 

will 


r! CA FTA NC 
will be pleaſed to accept of this work from 
ſo obſcure a perſon as myſelf; and it is on 
the ſupport of your Lordſhip's recommenda- 
tion alone, that the acceptance of it muſt in- 
tirely depend; and what Livy ſays in the 
Introduction to his Hiſtory is very applica- 
ble to my own ſituation at this jun&ture ; — 
Si in tantd Scriptorum turba mea fama i 
obſcuro fit, Nobilitate et Magnitudine eorum, 
meo qui nomini officient, me conſoler. 


I do not, my Lord, becauſe I dare not, 
take upon me to maintain that fide of 
the queſtion, which is everywhere aſſerted 
throughout the following Obſervations: 
Whatever objections therefore may occur 
among any of thoſe learned gentlemen into 
whoſe hands they may fall, I hope they will 
not call upon me to ſupport them: Let me 
not then be drawn into ſuch a controverſy ; 
which I muſt acknowledge is a ſubject far 
above the flight of my ſlender pinions to 
attempt, and far beyond the reach of my 
ſmall abilities to defend: I have performed 
nothing more than the part of an Editor; | 
and defire therefore to be looked upon in no 

other | 
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other light; and in that light only I would 
addreſs myſelf to thoſe learned gentlemen 
who may differ in opinion from the Author 
of this work, in the words of Polydore, 
An. HE v.42. 


— — — — — H— — jam parce ſepulto, 
Parce pias ſcelerare manus : non me tibi Treja 

 Externumtulit : haud cruor hic de ſtipite manat : 
Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge litus avarum; 
Nam Polydorus ego. 


All that I am 3 for is, to deliver 


with fidelity theſe few remains of my learn- 


ed and judicious Friend through your Lord- 


ſhip's hands to the world; which when I 


have done, I claim no other merit in mak= 


ing them public, than that of having faith- 


fully diſcharged the truſt repoſed in me; 
and am glad of the opportunity they hereby 
afford me of paying that duty to Mr. Spel- 
man, which I ſhall ever be ready to ac- 
knowledge I owed to him living, and now 
ſhew to his memory dead: And when this 
duty is conſcientiouſly diſcharged, I would 
truly ſay with Virgil, 


His ſaltem accumulem 5 et fanger nant 
_ AMunere « 
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will be pleaſed to accept of this work from 
fo obſcure a perſon as myſelf; and it is on 
the ſupport of your Lordſhip's recommenda- 
tion alone, that the acceptance of it muſt in- 
tirely depend ; and what Livy fays in the 
Introduction to his Hiſtory is yery applica- 
ble to my own ſituation at this juncture; — 

Si in tantd Scriptorum turba mea fama in 


obſcuro fit, Nobilitate et Magnitudine eorum, | 


meo qui nomini officient, me conſoler. 


I do not, my Lord, becauſe I dare not, 


take upon me to maintain that fide of 


the queſtion, which is everywhere aſſerted 
throughout the following Obſervations : 
Whatever objections therefore may occur 
among any of thoſe learned gentlemen into 


whoſe hands they may fall, I hope they will 


not call upon me to ſupport them : Let me 
not then be drawn into ſuch a controverly ; | 
which I muſt acknowledge is a ſubje& far | 
above the flight of my ſlender pinions to | 


attempt, and far beyond the reach of my 


ſmall abilities to defend: I have performed 
nothing more than the part of an Editor ; 


and deſire therefore to be looked upon in no 
other 
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other light; and in that light only I would 
addreſs myſelf to thoſe learned gentlemen 
who may differ in opinion from the Author 
of this work, in the words of Polydore, 


En. III. FR 


— — — — 85 — — jam parce ſepulto, 
Parce pias ſcelerare manus : non me tibi Troja 
Externum tulit : haud cruor hic de ſtipite manat : 


Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge litus auarum 3 
Nam Polydorus ego. 


All that I am engaged for is, to deliver 
with fidelity theſe few remains of my learn= 
ed and judicious Friend through your Lord- 
ſhip's hands to the world ; which when I 


have done, I claim no other merit in mak= 


ing them public, than that of having faith- 


fully diſcharged the truſt repoſed in me; 
and am glad of the opportunity they hereby 
afford me of paying that duty to Mr. Spel- 
man, which I ſhall ever be ready to ac- 
knowledge I owed to him living, and now 
ſhew to his memory dead: And when this 
duty is conſcientiouſly diſcharged, I would 


truly ſay with Virgil, 


His ſaltem accumulem donis, et 1 inani 
AM unerss 


Let 
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Ce 
Let not this however be the only ſatisfaction, 
which may accrue to me in the performance 
of thisoffice; let me at the ſame time embrace 
the opportunity it affords me of recommend- 
ing myſelf once more to your Lordfhip's 
notice and protection ; and of teſtifying in 
this open manner, how much I am indebted 
to your Lordſhip's indulgence; and with how 

much reſpect I ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Mr LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's maſt Obedient, 
Moſt devoted, 
and 


Moſt humble 8 3 


1773+ 
Gro.W* LEMON. 
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ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 


GREEK ACCENTS. 


[1 
% 


SET ION 
INTRODUCTION. 


S I obſerve that the controverſy con- 
cerning the Greek Accents has been re- 
vived fince the publication of my Tranſ- 
lation of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, and even 
extended to the propriety, or impropriety of 
printing the Greek Authors with, or without 


jects ; but alſo add ſome more Arguments to 
thoſe I have there made uſe of, in order to ſhew 
the abſurdity both of our modern Greek Ac- 


figuring the ſimplicity of the moſt antient Greek 
Authors, by printing their works with ſuch fop- 
peries, as it is allowed on both ſides they were 
utterly unacquainted with: In doing this, I 
ſhall adhere to the ſame maxim I laid down in 


Accents ; I ſhall not only reſume what! have 
alread) ſaid in my Preface upon both thoſe ſub- 


cents, and of the uſe we make of them, in dis- 
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Additional Obſervations 


my Preface, which was, that I would not know. 
ingly employ any arguments made uſe of by my 


1 


predeceſſors in this contro erſy. 
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I have ſaid in my Preface, (page xxxii) that 
The reader may very well expect that I 


ſhould give a reaſon for my not having accent- 
ed the Greek in my Notes and Diſſertations : 


_ 7 


This will naturally lead to-a queſtion, which 


has been long ſince diſcuſſed by men of great 


learning both in our own nation, and in 
others: Moſt of them I have read; and chuſe 
rather to refer my readers to them, than to 
repeat what they have ſaid : To avoid which, 
1 ſhall lay before the reader only two argu- 
ments, which I have not met with in any 
of thoſe authors, and which convince me, 
though I myſelf was taught otherwiſe, that 
Greek Proſe ought to be read, like Verſe, ac- 


\ cording to the quantity, without any regard 


to the Accents. It is left to thoſe, who do 


me the honour to read this, to determine 


whether my conviction is well, or ill founded. 


The firſt of theſe arguments will, I think, 


ſhew that the deſign of Accents was not to 


transform Long ſyllables into Short, and Short 


ſyllables into Long; and conſequently, as I 
ſaid, that we ought to read Greek Proſe ac- 
cording to the Quantity, without ſuffering this 
to be deſtroyed by the Accents. - 

I could prove the propoſition J have ad- 
vanced by many paſlages, taken from our 


author's treatiſe Concerning the Compoſition of 


I/ords ;, but I ſhall content myſelf with one 
of them, which by its ſimplicity will be in- 


e telligible, 
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telligible, and conſequently concluſive : The 
paſſage I mean is quoted by him from Plato 
to ſhew what kind of compoſition conſtitutes 
dignity, and from what Feet, or Metre, it 1s 
derived: This paſſage is taken from his Exi- 
O AoyG, and is as follows: Epyw Ne H 
5 2yeot Ta& TPITHRINIE ,Lj¶ cue co Tu- 
Norles, EM THY ei, TOPEIRY. 


_ © T ſhall make uſe of no more than the laſt 
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member of this period, which I believe will 
be ſufficient to prove all that I propoſe. 

* If we read this according to the Accents, 
it muſt be pronounced thus, oy Tvyov res Ab- 
(#901. TW niuappuerny H ,. Here the pe- 
nultima of Togeuovizi, from being long, is by 
the Accent made ſhort ; and the penultima of 
4uamvm, from being ſhort, is made long: 


But I ſhall now ſhew that the firſt ought to 


be read, as it is, long; and the laſt, as it is, 
ſhort. | N 6 

* Dionyſius, in ſcanning this member of that 
period, ſays that the firſt and ſecond feet of it 
ws TuY a | es Topey | are cretics: That the two 
following, 9a; | Thy # | are ſpondees : Then 
another cretic, pau. | And the laſt a 


hypobacchius Teas. 
** Now it is plain that if we read this accord- 


ing to the Accents, the firſt of the two ſpon- 


dees will be an iambic, oy.au; And Hag 
will not be a cretic, but a moloſſus : This 
confuſion of long and ſhort ſyllables will be 


avoided, if we can but perſuade ourſelves 


ep Zurheg. Oropal. c. 18. 
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« that Dionyſius knew how to pronounce, and 
«© ſcann, his own language. 


The patrons of Accents do indeed allow 
that there are verſes intermixed with proſe; 
as our author has ſhewn * there are many in 


* Demoſthenes of ſeveral ſorts, which, he ſays, 
„were the effects of choice, not of accident, 
„and deſigned to render his ſtyle melodious : 
How then are-we to read theſe verſes ? Are 
*© we to read them, like the context, according 
** to the Accents ? —In that caſe, they will 
< ceaſe: to be verſes. Or, muſt we not read 
% both them, and the context, according to the 
* Quantity; which alone can prevent them from 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves too.much, and from 
£ interrupting that harmony of ſtyle, which 
** they were deſigned to promote? 

The other argument is this: Ariſtotle ſays3, 
© that Iambic verſe is the very language of the 
* commonalty : For which reaſon they made uſe 
of Iambics, more than of any other verſes, in 

© converſation: o J's Iawuſtcs avi sg n Megs f 7 
% Tov Tow In. KHIR TH.QV TOY. ue c 
© e, Pty yoriet AgYorEc. 

If then Iambics were the language of the 
** commonalty, the language of the common- 
e alty muſt be pronounced like Iambics; but 
« the patrons of Accents allow that Iambics 
. © muſt be pronounced according to the Quanti- 
** ty; therefore the language of the common- 
e alty muſt be pronounced ace to the 
« Quantity. 


e- Euylleo. Oro]. c. 25: 
Piep. B. iii. c. 8, 
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I have not the leaſt ſuſpicion of any ar- 


gument that can be oppoled to this ; though 


I am ſenſible that prejudices are great lo- 
gicians, and will find cavils, where reaſons 


are wanting: And here indolence comes to 


their aſſiſtance ; and both maſter and ſcholar 
are concerned in adhering to the old method 
of reading Greek according to the Accents ; 
for a boy may be taught to read that lan- 
guage tolerably well according to the Ac- 
cents in a very few months, when as many 
years will be neceſſary to enable him to read 


it according to the Quantity; which is a 
knowledge the maſter himſelf muſt be well 
acquainted with, unleſs he has a mind the 


ſaying of Petronius ſhould be applied to him, 
Plus docet quam ſcit. | 


« The difficulty of reading Greek according 


to the Quantity is occaſioned by the Three 


common or doubtful vowels, c, 1, b, which 
though called by that name, are all of them 
always long in ſome words, and always ſhort 


in others: This diſtinction is to be acquired 


by a long converſation with the Greek poets; 


for no Proſodies, that I have ſeen, will teach it. 


From this laborious taſk they are freed by the 
Accents, which preſent them with a language 
unknown either to the Antients, or Moderns, 
a language without Quantity. 


* To what purpoſe then, will it be ſaid, were 


* the Greek Accents introduced, if no regard 


is to be paid tè them in pronouncing that 
language? To this I anſwer, that they were 
deſigned to mark the elevation and depreſſion 
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„of the voice 1; but not to interfere with the 


o 


* 


1 Quantity. And that the antient Greeks had 
Accents, (contrary to the opinion of many 
E | * learned men) and alſo a name for thoſe 
j & Accents, will appear beyond contradiction 

a paſſage in Strabo *; where, in ſpeaking of the 
Ilienſes, he ſays that the Palladium, which was 
j * ſhewn by them in his time, was in a ſtanding 


[- poſture; but That, mentioned by Homer, 
ö fitting; which he proves by this 1 in 
f ** -xnat poet, 

Ota Abmaum SI or . 


o 


A 
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* To this argument, be! ſays, the Ilienſes gave 
j * an idle anſwer, alledging that the Accent, 
| ** which he calls Tp; ix, in youreorw, ought 
to be transferred from the antepenultima to 
the penultima 3 and then sr. Nuran will 
| ſignify sri 1%8:npials, 
=: * And here it will be worth obſerving that 
[ the transferring of the Accent, here con- 
? * tended for by the Ilienſes, could transfer only 
| © the elevation of the voice, not the emphaſis, 
| or the Quantity; otherwiſe the metre would 
þ * not have been preſerved; as the reader will 
% CC 


4 ſee, when the whole verſe is laid before him: 


. 40 
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1 4 Priſcian. B. xv. Diomed. B. ii. 
, 5 Book xiii. p. 897. Edit. of Caſaub. 
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„The TpoouSc of the Greeks were called 
« by the antient Latin authors*, Note vocum, 
« Moderamenta, Accentiuncule, and Yoculationes. 

© Theſe paſſages ſufficiently prove the anti- 
% quity of Accents: but, as the moderns have 
«© for many ages made an ill uſe of them, and 
employed them to confound the Quantity, in- 
< ſtead of directing the elevation and depreſſion 
** of the voice, for which they were originally 
% deſigned ; and, as this laſt application of the 
“ Accents is irrecoverably loſt, I cannot ſee: 
* to what purpoſe they ſhould be retained ; 
** particularly fince thoſe, who read Greek ac- 
* cording to the Accents, are always milled, 
and thoſe who read it according to the Quan- 


« tity, often enſnared by them.“ 


Thus much I had aſſerted in my Preface; and 
ſhall now farther obſerve upon this ſubject, that 
We may, in my opinion, receive the fulleſt con- 
viction that the Greeks pronounced their lan- 
guage according to the Quantity, from the 
manner in which the Greek hiſtorians, who 
treat of the Roman affairs, always write the Pro- 
per names of the Romans themſelves ; which 
names they never accent, if they did accent 
them, according to the rules of the Greek Ac- 
centuation ; and yet moſt certainly deſigned 
that their Greek readers ſhould pronounce them, 
as the Romans pronounced them in their own 


language; that is, according to the Quantity, 


not the Accent. 
Thus, when Dionyſius writ Tepxuriy, Map- 


s Aul, Gell. Book xiii. c. 56. 
B4 117 
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*iw, TUN: and numberleſs other Proper 
names in the fame manner, he deſigned that even 


his Greek readers ſhould pronounce them, as he 


knew the Romans themſelves pronounced them, 
Tarquinis, Marcis, Tillio, according to the Quan- 
tity ; and not Tarquinio, Marcio, Tullio, accord- 
ing to the Accent. - | 
The ſame thing may be obſerved in Herodian, 
Dion Caſſius, and many other Greek writers. 
As for example, when Herodian writ [1zflivaxoc, 
Ieh lepuraxz, he deſigned his Greek 
readers ſhould pronounce the name of this Em- 
peror [leflraros, lepliraxi, leu, notwith- 
ſtanding the Accent; as he knew the Romans 
pronounced them in their own language Perti- 
nãcis; and not Pertinacts ; etc. 
In the ſame manner as Dion Caſſius, in ſpeak- 
ing of the favourite horſe of Caligula, (whom 


his Imperial Majeſty intended to honour with 


the Conſulſhip,) when he writ his name In7a- 
10 , (a pretty word this if pronounced according 


to the Accent,) deſigned, beyond all doubt, that 
bis Greek readers ſhould pronounce the word 


INCI, as the Romans pronounced it, [ncitatum; 
and not Inaiatum. In like manner, when he 


writ Tepparxcs, he deſigned his countrymen. 


ſhould pronounce the name, as the Romans 
pronounced it, Germanicis, and not Germanicus: 


becauſe he knew that theſe never accented the 


laſt ſyllable. | | 

hope it will not be ſaid that theſe Greek au- 
thors did not know how the Romans pronounced 
their language; when it is well known that Dio- 


nyſius, as he himſelf tells us in the beginning of 


his 


ory fs 3. 1. iy 


= x 
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his Hiſtory, lived twenty-two years at Rome: 
That Herodian enjoyed a conſiderable Poſt at 
Rome under the Roman Emperors in the Third 
century : And that Dion Caſſius was a Roman 
Conſul : It is impoſſible therefore that theſe 

authors could have accented their works in the 
manner they are come down to us: this muſt 
have been done by Greek Tranſcribers in the 
ſeventh: century, or later; who were unacquaint- 
04 with the pronunciation and language of the 
Romans. 

I have not yet mentioned Plutarch amongſt 
the Greek authors who have written of the 
Roman affairs; but I deſign now to produce 
an argument from his writings: In his Roman 
Lives, he ever does, as he muſt do, mention 
both Roman Proper names, and appellatives, 
which he accents in a manner quite contrary 

to That, in which the Romans pronounced 
them: Inſtances of this are innumerable : But I 
reſt this argument on one word, which the reader 
may well imagine he muſt often have occaſion 
to mention in his Roman lives; it is that of a 
Difator : This word he writes in his own lan- 
guage Oui, AY , Auulitors: New it 
is not poſſible but that Plutarch, a Roman conſul, 

muſt have heard the Romans often repeat chis * 
word, and as often lament that the abuſe of this 1 
magiſtracy by Sylla and Cæſar had deprived 8 
them of their liberties : For he had the happi- 11 
neſs of being a conſul under a prince, Trajan, 1/8 
who though a great ſtateſman, and a great ge- 
neral, was greater ſtill in having deſerved this 
encomium from a free writer, Rard T emporum 


felicitate,, 
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felicitate, ubi ſentire que velis, et que ſentias dicere, 
licet ; the truth of which, (if princes would but 
hearken to their friends, inſtead of their mi- 
niſters,) will always add an inimitable luſtre to 
every reign : Under ſuch an auſpicious govern- 
ment therefore, Plutarch muſt often have heard 
the Dictatorſhip deſervedly reviled ; and could 
not but know that the Romans invariably pro- 
nounced thoſe words thus, Di#tatoris, Dictatõri, 
Di#atirem ; and he himſelf, and all his country- 
men the Greeks, pronounced them in the fame 
manner; and yet he as invariably wrote, Azid- 
rep, Que T Dp. AmizTwpe: The conſequence 
of which is very plain, that neither he, nor the 
Greeks did pronounce theſe words according to 
the Accent, but according to the Quantity. 
But there is a Roman, whoſe great character, 
as an Orator, a Philoſopher, and a Patriot, has 
given frequent occaſions both to Plutarch and 
Dion Caſſius to mention him; the perſon I mean 
is Cicero, whoſe life Plutarch has profeſſedly 
written, and oppoſed him to Demoſthenes ; and 
both he, and Dion Caſſius, ever write his name, 
thus, Kizeper, Kixepwros z etc. though both of 
them muſt have known that the Romans 
always pronounced his name Cicero, Ciceronts, 
etc. So that theſe two Greek writers, if we can 
ſuppoſe that they pronounced theſe words accord- 
ing to the Accent, ſhew that they were acquaint- 
ed with every thing relating to this great man, 
but his name: However, that there may not re- 
main the leaſt doubt in what manner the Ro- 
mans prononnced it, as well in the nominative, 
as in the —— caſes, I ſhall quote a verſe from 


: 4 ESE Jove- 
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Juvenal“, which will prove both; and at the 
lame time do that juſtice to his character, which 
Dion Caſſius has refuſed: | 


Roma Patrem Patriæ CicirBnem libera dixit. 


— 


S'B Non 
Tan ow explained. 


E T me now proceed to another, and a 


ſtronger argument, on which I ſhall deſire 


leave to expatiate a little more particularly. 
There is a paſſage in the Scholiaſt upon the 

Oreſtes of Euripides, which I think a very ſtrong 

proof that the ancient Greeks did not pronounce 


their language according to the Accents, but ac- 


cording to the Quantity: The reader will ob- 
ſerve that at the time of Euripides there were 
no Accents, becauſe he lived before Ariſtophanes 
of Byzantium, who is ſaid to have invented 
theſe Accents, which, if the Patrons of them 
are to be credited, have totally changed the 
pronunciation of the Greek language. 

This paſſage I ſhall mention the rather, be- 
cauſe it is left to the inveſtigation of the learned, 
and given up as deſperate by the Oedipus of our 
age in ſolving theſe difficulties, Dr. Taylor, as 


he has ſhewn in his moſt curious and learned 


Notes upon Demoſthenes. 


7 . v2. ; 
7 Sat. Ville v. 244+ 
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The verſe of Euripides is in his Tragedy 
called Oreſtes, v. 279; where Oreſtes ws 


Ex x Y aubis av T ogg 


Upon which the Scholiaſt remarks, | Kexwpuy» 
lat s Si e Hyghoxor Tor uoxgrm. & Y 


chaga Pier Tww οονονιννανπν, er AEC Is 8 


cu o, T0 æπε“νrineis Tay Tarn Sofa M- 
N Z or, A By Ta Tanna. TIAAK meV 
By avl Migmraitay TW ν πν,⁶t s: That is: The 
actor Hegelochus, being troubled with a ſhort- 
neſs of breath, did not diſtinguiſh the ovveAugn, 
or as we call it the eliſion in PA: for which 
reaſon he pronounced it like PA, which in 
Greek ſignifies A Cat.” 


This gave occaſion to the comedy writers of 


his time to ridicule Euripides, or rather his actor 


Hegelochus; and one of thoſe writers, Sanny- 


rio, in his play called Danae, now loft, intro- 


duces a perſon, who wants to conceal himſelf, 
and ſays, © What ſhape ſhall I take to hide 

myſelf ? Suppoſe I take that of @ Cat? - But 
Hegelochus, the Tragedian, will diſcover me, 
and call out to my enemies; 


Ex uu 2 75 ue av T to 2 pro 
T An: 


Aſter a Storm again TI ſee—A et e 


of A Calm: 


1 ſhall lay before the reader the remaining 
words of the Scholiaſt, that he may the better 
judge of the explication I have given to them: 
Kat Aarrupiwy & Axrty TI GAY YEIMENSS £15 OTH 

£1Tugaunt; 
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erfuoora; S 2] evo Tæ an- Hoe N- 
Fos ue UnẽIr 0 T paying, xI&xpayv T ay Hos 
eis exl)o8s peya, 


Ex fle- Y p avis av T o ph. | 


The ſame circumſtances are alſo related by the 
Scholiaft upon the Frogs of Ariſtophanes, v. 305; 
but with lels accuracy. 

It is a common thing in Greek poetry to find 
the emphaſis laid on the ultima when long, in 
the caſe of an eliſion, if, before the eliſion, it 
was laid on the ſame ſyllable, which was then 
the penultima: This is ſo true, that if it is not 
obſerved, the verſe is deſtroyed; as for ex- 
ample : 

3 


. S TOAEWY r cr pp. 


The Romans alſo, who took not only their 
letters, and great part of their language from 
the Greeks, but likewiſe their verſification, fol- 
lowed them in this particular; a remarkable 
inſtance of which may be ſeen in the following 
verſe: | 


Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum. 


In reading which verſe, there is not the leaſt 
doubt, but the Romans, whatever grammarians 
may ſay, followed the example of their maſters, 
eee in obſerving the eliſions, and read 
it thus; 


Monſir' horrend', inform', ingens, cui lumen 
adempium; ; 

2 Iliad. E. V. 744. | 

| with 
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with the emphaſis on the ultima in vorrend „ in- 
form, as in Pan. 

If it is ſaid that they did not RY Ih theſe 
eliſions; it muſt alſo be ſaid that they transform- 


ed this verſe into proſe ; which I believe no 


ſcholar will allow. It was the want of attention 
in the actor to this rule, or rather his want of 
breath, that made him lay the emphaſis on the 
penultima in aA», and pronounce'it as the 
Athenians pronounced I xAny, which gave San- 
nyrio an occaſion to burleſque this verſe ; or in- 


deed the actor's manner of EE. it, as 


we have already ſeen. 

It is very eaſy to imagine that more breath i is 
required in an actor, particularly when he ſpeaks 
to an audience conſiſting of many thouſand men, 
and thoſe Athenians, who had critical ears, to lay 
the emphaſis on the Jaſt ſyllable in Fea, than 
on the penultima; but his breath would not 


ſuffice for this; he therefore pronounced Ta, 

an adjective elided, but taken ſubſtantively here 
for L, A Calm ſea, as the Greeks pro- 
nounced L A Cat; which plainly ſhews 


that the Greeks in pronouncing this word, laid 
the emphaſis on the penultima, though the ulti- 
ma is circumflexed, being a contraction from 
Faaen: and conſequently did not pronounce it 
according to the Accent. I have ſaid that the 
actor would, if his breath would have allowed 
it, have laid the emphaſis on the ultima in 
Tæ au, becauſe the word was Tm: and the 
eliſion of the laſt letter could make no difference 
in the Quantity of the preceding ſyllable, which 
is long, but left it as it found it. 


I hope 1 
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I hope the reader will excuſe me for having 
been guilty of ſomething like a repetition in 
treating this ſubject; but as it was a little intri- 
cate, I was under a neceſſity of ſhewing it in 
more than one light, in order to give it all 
poſſible perſpicuity. 


PIE —_ — 
PY _ 
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SECTION III. 


No Pauſe at the End of the Verſe, unleſs the Sen ſe - 


ends there. 


A VING thus endeavoured to explain 
N this difficult paſſage in Euripides, I ſhall 
deſcend now to more modern writers. 
I was equally ſurpriſed and ſorry to find the 
following obſervation in the firſt diſſertation of a 
very learned gentlemanꝰ; And the Pauſe which 


muſt neceſſarily be made at the end of every verſe, 


is the true reaſon why the laſt ſyllable is not common, 
out neceſſarily long. 


Now there is no fort of neceſſity that there 


ſhould be a pauſe at the end of every verſe; 


neither can there be any pauſe, unleſs the ſenſe 


ends with the verſe: Of this I ſhall give two 


examples, one from Homer, and the other 
from Horace; both which will alfo prove at the 
ſame time chat, according to an eſtabliſhed rule 
both of Greek and Latin Profody, every Vowel 
and Diphthong 1 is common at the end of a verſe: 


— — — — S0 n 
Mob Abnvams®*, E 


9 Dr. Gally, p. 68. 20 Iliad, A. v. 220. 
7 Here 
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Here there is no pauſe at the end of the fir 


verſe; and the ſhort vowel e is made long by 


the force of that rule. 
The next example ſhall be from Horace; : 


Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Oly mpicim_ 
Collegiſſe juvat **: 


- Here alſo there is no pauſe at the end of the 
firſt verſe; and the long ſyllable cam is made 
ſhort in conſequence of the ſame rule, 


J ſaid that a diphthong, as well as a vowel, is 
common at the end of the verſe ; this will be 


proved by the following verſe of Alczus 
Ov en #azoow h iT fe Tir. 


Here now the diphthong « is mace ſhort by 
the rule J have mentioned. 


11 Ode I. B. i. v. 3. 
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SECTION -1V. 
An Hiſtorical Criticiſm. 


F T E R fo many dry grammatical criti- 

ciſms, it may be ſome relief to the reader 

to amuſe himſelf with a ſhort Hiſtorical Cri- 
ticiſm. 

Mr. Primatt **, in 9 of Solon, ſays, 


Upon whoſe death, Piſiſtratus ſeized the Govern- 


ment. 
Now it is certain from Plutarch, in his Life 
of Solon, that this great perſon did all in his 


82 Jaws. Rediviv. page 274. Notes, „ 
power 


MN. HO ry 
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power to prevent his fellow citizens from 
granting a guard to Piſiſtratus; and, when 


Ariſto made a motion for that purpoſe i in an 


aſſembly of the people, Solon roſe up, and op- 
poſed it: And afterwards, when Piſiſtratus had 
fixed himſelf in the tyranny, Solon appeared 
in the Forum, and adviſed the people not to 
abandon their Liberty; telling them that in- 
deed it was much eaſier to prevent the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a tyranny 3 but that it was a much great- 
er, and a far more illuſtrious action to extirpate 


and deſtroyt his, now it was eſtabliſhed, and had 
taken root. This behaviour made all his friends 


look upon him as a man devoted to deſtruction: 
And when they aſked him, what could encourage 
him to act in ſo inconſiderate a manner; he 
anſwered, My advanced Age : However, it ſeems 
that Pia though a tyrant, was not a Pha- 
laris; for, notwithſtanding this provocation, 
he paid great court to Solon; often ſend- 
ing for him, and adviſing with him; and not 
only obſerved his laws himſelf, but obliged all 
his friends to obſerve them likewiſe. We have 
moreover, in Diogenes Laertius*3, a letter from 
Piſiſtratus to Solon; in which the former apolo- 
giſes for his having ſeized the tyranny, as pre- 
tending an hereditary right to it, by being de- 
ſcended from Codrus: And Solon, in his anſwer 
to him, calls him the very beſt of all Tyrants : 
Kai os Pn Tavkev  Tuparroy Elva SEN. 

All this, I believe, will convince my own 
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readers, and the readers likewiſe of that learned i 


gentleman himſelf, that Piſiſtratus ſeized the go- 
vernment, before the death of Solon. 


„* 


3 


SECTION v. 


Of the [Od Spirits, and Accents of Ariſto- 


 Phanes of IRE: 


UT to return to our ſubject: It is ſupa 
poſed **, that Ariſtophanes of Byzantium, 
who was a ſcholar of Eratoſthenes, and flouriſhed 
under Ptolemy Euergetes, and Philopater, in- 
vented Points, Spirits, and Accents ; the antiquity 
of all which is urged by another writer on this 
ſubje&**, as a reaſon for their being admitted 
into all editions, as conſtituting a part, an eſſential 
part of the Greek Language. 
Thoſe who make uſe of this argument, (I 
mean thoſe authors whom I have read) do not 
ſeem to entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion that the 


Points, Spirits, and Accents now made uſe of, 


are not the Points, Spirits, and Accents invented 
by Ariſtophanes : However, if I can ſhew, (and 
I think I can ſhew) that they are not the 
fame, but invented by modern Greeks, above 
eight hundred years after the age of Ariſto- 
phanes, this argument, derived from their an- 
tiquity, muſt neceſſarily fall ro the ground; and 


14 Montfaucon, Palzog. Gree. p. 31, and 33. 
10 Toter, p. 387. Second Edit. 
I really 


* 
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I really know of no other, that can give the leaſt 
countenance to an dogs invention, intro- 
duced in an ignorant 

[ ſhall begin with th Points: Montfaucon 
tells us in the paſſage already quoted, that Ari- 
ſtophanes performed Three different ſorts of 
Punctuation with one Point differently placed: 
So that a Full Point was expreſſed by a Point 
ranged in the ſame line with he Top of the laſt 
letter of the preceding word; TeA#&az Tri. 
A weon >,Ty mn, or what we call a Semicolon, by 


a Point in the Middle of the ſame letter: And 


an vo Triyun, or a Colon with us, by a Point 
at the Foot of the preceding letter. 


Every one will perceive at the firſt ſight that | 


this Punctuation is very different, and directly 
contrary to that of the modern Greeks, which 
is adopted at preſent. 

But it ſeems much eaſier to determine whe- 
ther the antient Greek authors ought to be 
printed without Accents, than whether the mo- 
dern Punctuation ſo contrary to that of Ariſto- 
phanes ought to be preſerved : It is certain that 
in the moſt antient Inſcriptions the Punctuation 
is more different ſtill, both from that of Ari- 
ſtophanes, and from that of the Moderns like- 
wiſe: In the Sigean Inſcription for inſtance, the 
molt antient of all, there are two Points, ſome- 
thing like our Colon, after every word : In the 
Athenian Inſcription, three : And in the Hero- 
dian Inſcription, none at all. So that, as there 


does not ſeem to have been any fixed antient 


Punctuation; and as our eyes are uſed to the 
modern Punctuation, I can ſee no great incon- 
C2 venience 
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venience in retaining it : I ſhall not therefore 
ſay any more on this article, than that I wiſh 


Dr. Foſter in his learned eflay **, had not made 


uſe of the following words, (miſled if I miſtake 


not by Montfaucon 1% But farther, Ariſtophanes 
20 the perſon, who invented, and firſt made uſe of 
Punctuation. If this is meant of the particular 
Punctuation made uſe of in the ſchool of Ariſto- 
phanes, I ſuppoſe it may be ſo: But if of 


Punctuation in general, I am afraid it is not; 


becauſe both the Sigean and Athenian In- 
ſcriptions are many years earlier than the age of 
Ariſtophanes, and both of them pointed. 

I proceed next to the Spirits. Montfaucon 
lays likewiſe, that Ariſtophanes employed the 
letter H to denote the Spirits, by dividing it in 


two, perpendicularly ; the firſt part on the left 


hand being employed by him to mark an Aſper; 
and the other a Lenis . But the laſt mark 
ſeems to me to have been ſuperfluous ; becauſe 
'every vowel in the beginning of a word, which 
is not aſpirated, may be deemed à Lenis ; in the 
ſame manner as every ſyllable, which has neither 
an Acute, nor a Circumflex, is ſuppoſed to have 
a Grave, The only exception to this rule will 
be, when there are two pp together in the mid- 


dle of a word; the firſt of which will be marked 


with a Lenis, and the other with an Aſper, 
thus pp: but then I think our two modern 
Spirits will anſwer this purpoſe much better than 


the two halves of the H, made uſe of by Ariſto- 
*6 Page 186. Second Edition. 17 Page 31. 
2 Montfaucon, Palzog. Græc. p. 33. 
phanes; 
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phanes; and that our modern Aſper will ap- 
pear in print with greater ſimplicity than his half 
, thus þ, in order to anſwer the ſame end. © 

And here I might mention the Jota ſubſcrip- 
tum; but the uſe of this admits of more doubt; 
for it is certain that before the introduction of 
the H, and the Q, or rather before Simonides 
transformed the H from an Afper into a Letter, 
the Iota in the Dative Caſe was written in #he 
ſame line with the O and the E; as in the follow- 
ing words from the Athenian Inſcription, Fig. I. 

On the contrary, there are many Inſcrip- 
tions in Gruter, though not ſo antient, yet of 
conſiderable antiquity, which are not in capitals, 
and where the Iota is always underwritten: I 
ſhould therefore think that when Greek is print- 
ed in capitals, the former method ought to be - 
preſerved ; and when in ſmall characters, the 
latter. 

I come now to the Frets, which will require to 
be treated in a much greater extent, and doubt 
not but to prove that they likewiſe cannot be 

ſame with thoſe invented by Ariſtophanes. 

Montfaucon indeed does not betray the leaſt 
ſuſpicion that they are not the ſame, though he 
ſays in the ſame paſſages above quoted, that no 
Accents are to be found in any manuſcripts of 
the Fifth or Sixth century, nor before the Se- 
venth ; the ſame thing he ſays alſo of Inſcriptions ; 
which is ſo true, that of all the antient Inſcrip- 
tions, which are yet extant, from 'the Sigean, 
downwards to the fifth century, not one of them 
is accented z except that of Herculaneum, which 
will be conſidered hereafter. 
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To this I ſuppoſe it will be ſaid that the rea- 
ſon why the old Inſcriptions and Manuſcripts are 
not accented, is becauſe it is a received rule of 
Accentuation that capital letters ſhould never be 


accented ;. and it will be obſerved that theſe in- 


ſcriptions and manuſcripts are all in capitals : 
But this rule is ſtill more modern than the Ac- 
cents themſelves; for the reader may ſee two 
manuſcripts in Montfaucon of the ſeventh cen- 
tury, both in capitals, and both accented *?, 
This long diſappearance of the Accents alone 
affords a ſtrong proof that thoſe made uſe of by 
the Greeks in the ſeventh century cannot be the 
Accents invented, or made uſe of by Ariſto- 
phanes : How ſhould theſe modern Greeks have 
revived his Accents, when, during more than 


eight hundred years, they had never ſeen them, 


either in inſcriptions, -or manuſcripts ? —They 


retained them by tradition I ſuppoſe : —This 


mult be ſaid ; or it mult be allowed they invent- 
ed them: But it can never be pretended theſe 


Accents, with all the intricate rules that relate 


to them, could be tranſmitted to the modern 


Greeks by a tradition of eight hundred. years, 


when all other helps were wanting: And I very 
much doubt whether even the Accents of Ari- 
ſtophanes were ever univerſally received; be- 


cauſe in any antient Author I never met with 


the leaſt hint that tended to deſcribe them; 
though many of thoſe authors ſpeak of their 
Toca, or the proper raiſing and depreſſing 
of the voice, appropriated to every ſyllable. 


89 Palzog. Grzc. pages 217 and 18. 
I rather 
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J rather believe that Ariſtophanes, who ſuc- 
ceeded his maſter Eratoſthenes in his ſchool at 


Alexandria, invented his Accents for the -uſe of 


his own ſcholars, to direct them in the pronunci- 


ation of the Greek language, which being at 
that time the Court language of Agypt, it is 
probable that many Ægy ptians ſent their ſons 


to Alexandria to learn Greek, who, having 
from their cradle been taught a language ſo dif- 
ferent from all others, required more than or- 
dinary aſſiſtance to pronounce it with any tolera- 


ble propriety. 


But it is very improbable that theſe Accents 


of Ariſtophanes ſhould have been univerſally re- 


ceived, when the exceſſive jealouſy of the Athe-. 
nians of every thing that could derogate from 


their ſuperiority in ſpeaking and writing their 


own language was ſo notorious, that no man 


can believe they would have ſubmitted to re- 
ceive Accents from Alexandria, 
However this may be, certain it is that the mo- 


dern Greeks did not follow Ariftophanes either 
in their Points, or Spirits; but invented others 
totally different from his: And if they depart- 
ed from him in their Points, and Spirits, why 
not in their Accents alſo? And that they did, is 


to me extremely clear: Probably the reader may 


likewiſe be of the ſame opinion, after he has 


heard what I have to offer farther on this head. 
It has been already obſerved that no Accents 


are to be found in any manuſcripts, before the 


ſeventh century : But in the firſt accented manu- 
ſcripts the Accents are intirely. different from 
thoſe now in uſe. Both of them therefore can- 
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not be the Accents introduced by Ariſtophanes : 
I fay, theſe Accents are intirely different from 
thoſe now in uſe, as may be ſeen in a manu- 
ſcript exhibited by Mopntfaucon**®; where the 
Aſper, if marked at all, is marked thus -; a 
Lems thus -; and a Circumflex thus A; and no 
Jota, either under the vowel, where it is now 
placed ; or at the end of the vowel, where it 
was placed in the oldeſt inſcriptions. | 

But a more unfortunate alteration was intro- 
duced in the ninth and tenth centuries ; no leſs 
than a change in the ſhape .and power of one of 
the Greek conſonants, which ſubſiſts among 


the Greeks to this day: I mean the g was 


changed into av; and the power of our v given 
to it *. ; 

By this means, the ſound of the Beta, which 
was appropriated to that letter by the Hebrews 
in their Chaldaic Beth, (Fig. 2 :) by the Phœni- 
cians and Samaritans in their Beth, (Fig. g:) 
by the Arabians in their Ba, (Fig. 4:) and by 


the Romans in their Be, (Fig. 5 :) was totally 
abrogated ; and to this day that letter is called 


Vita, in all their grammars; and in one of the 

laſt mentioned manuſcripts * &xp/Sapos 1s writ- 

ten as in Fig. 6. 
This change in the ſhape and power of the g 


is likewiſe to be found, where one would leaſt of 
all expect to find it, in an atteſtation ſigned by 


the empreſs Irene Ducæna, Eipnrn ) , as 


ſhe writes her name, though in other charac- 


20 Palzop. Græc. page 218. | 
v1 ——.— p. 275. 73 Page 301. 


ters, 
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ters, (copied in Fig. 7.) in the ſignature to the 
atteſtation of the Typicon exhibited” by Mont- 
faucon 23, and 1s here e from W : 
Fig. 8. | 

She was 60600 to Alenia Comlieg: Sie 
mother of Anna Comnena, a very accompliſhed 
princeſs, and writ the hiſtory of her father's 
reign, who died in 1118. We find by this at- 
teftation that Irene built a monaſtery as ſhe ſays 
22 gal g, or as it is expreſſed in Fig. 9, and is 
there ſtiled Eve e- Aby ue, or in her own 
characters as in Fig. 10. 

This atteſtation muſt have been written by 
her about the beginning of the twelfth century; 
becauſe Montfaucon is of opinion that it was 
written not long before the death of that empe- 

ror : "Theſe Accents therefore muſt have been 
uſed, and this language ſpoken at the court of 
Conſtantinople i in her time, 

It is remarkable that in the ſirwarord to this 
atteſtation ſhe ſtiles herſelf Bacinioou Pœuſecitor, 
or thus in the original, Fig. 11. 

All which ſhews that the characters, and Or- 
thography, as well as the Accentuation of the 
Greeks was then mrs. A as may be ſeen in 
Fig. 12. | 

But it is evident that naither of the marks, 
which ſhe there makes uſe of, by way of a cir- 
cumflex, anſwer the deſcription of the circum- 
flex as given by Dionyſius *, (To de ap- 
So T&S THATES EBT), Hl fue Xe el UA 
A o be νẽ.Vàlh gyeor OH To Bay, as 
ds [ 1-pio οναs XLABMEY 2 ) ſo well, as the firſt 


23 Palzog. Græc. page 301. 
*4 Hep TUS. Oy 1 p · 15 Hudſon's Edition. 


cir- 
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- circumflex we find in the Greek manuſcripts, 


which was marked thus A; and fully points out 
the combination, or conjunction, of the Acute, 
and the Grave ; united atop : whereas the laſt, 


J mean the modern circumflex -, ſeems to be an 


arbitrary mark, and looks like the unmeaning 


| flouriſh of an idle ſcribbler. 


If the reader has the curioſity to caſt his eye 
once more on the Typicon of the empreſs Irene, 
and particularly on her atteſtation and ſignature 


at the end of it, all of her own hand-writing, 
he will find not only the barbarous alteration of 


the into a v, introduced about three hundred 
years before, continued there, but many pover- 
ties in the language itſelf, many oddities in the 
Accentuation, and the ſyllables divided as far 
from one another, as the words themſelves 


ought to be; with many other ſtrong ſymptoms 
of barbariſm. 5 | ; 


I ſpeak of this Typicon, as if I underſtood the 
word, which I own I do not, having never met 
with it in the ſenſe it is here uſed; which muſt 


ſignify a Charter, or The fac ſimilar Copy of one; 


or ſomething of that nature, . 
From the time of this empreſs Irene Ducæna, 


that is, from the twelfth century, I believe no- 


body will imagine that the Greek language gra- 
dually improved till the middle of the fifteenth, 
when Conftantinople was taken by the Turks; 
and yet this really muſt have been the caſe, if a 
letter, quoted with ſo much complacency by 


Dr. Foſter 5; and written at that period, has 


25 Page 208. Second Edition. . 5 
4 | any 
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any foundation in truth: Philelphus, the author 
of that letter, there ſays, Græci, quibus lingua "of 
depravata non fit, et quos ipſi tum ſequimur,- tum 
imitamur, ita loquuntur, vulgo etiam hac tempeſ- 
tate, ut Ariſtophanes comicus, ut Euripides tragi- 
cus, ut oratores omnes, ut hiſtoriographi, ut pbilo- 
ſophi etiam ipſi, et Plato, et Ariſtoteles: Viri auli- 
ci veterem ſermonis dignitatem atque elegantiam re- 
tinebant; in primiſque ipſæ nobiles mulieres, qui- 
bus cum nullum eſſet omnino cum viris peregrinis 
commercium, merus ille et purus Græcorum ſermo 
ſervabatur intactus. In this Typicon and Signa- 
ture ſo often quoted, we ſee the language in- 
deed of the court at that time, and of an em- 
preſs, but totally differing from the character 
and account here given of it by Philelphus 
about three hundred years after. 
I have converſed with many modern Greeks, 
both in England, and abroad; and they ſtill 
perſiſt in giving the ſound: of a u to the g; 
with many other barbarous deviations from the 
language of their anceſtors, which I. believe. 
were all, or moſt of them, cotemporary with 
the alteration made in the ſound of that letter. 
Here a new letter is uſed, inſtead of an old one, 
which is proveable by manuſcripts, as in the 
preſent caſe; but, where the ſound only of the 
letter is changed, that can ſcarce be proved by 
them: However, certain it is that, beſides the " 
alteration ſo often mentioned, the modern Greeks 
give the ſound of our e, or of the French i, to 
three vowels, namely n, , and v: and to three 
diphthongs, namely ei, , and wu: The v is 
often uſed by them as a conſonant, and then it 
i | has 
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has the ſound of our 7, or v: as in the word 
evios, the firſt ſyllable of which they pronounce, 
as we do that of After, and call the whole word 
Aﬀtos. | 

They have likewiſe a moſt ungrammatical ſa- 
lutation, which they often make uſe of, and 
pronounce as if it was written in the following 


manner, Kaos ijipay xp Good Morrow, Sir! | 


So highly are they ws ara SR, 


SECTION VI. 
* Criticiſm on I Aoroy. 


© conſider another article: 1 agree intirely 
with Mr. Primatt, when he ſays 26, that 
the Scholiaſts, Compilers, and Etymologiſts of the 
latter ages, hardly ever give you any thing of their 
own : they copy the antient Grammarians.—Upon 


which I Thall only obſerve, that theſe moderns 


copy the antient Grammarians either with fidelity, 
or they do not. If not, no regard is due to 
them: —If they do, they ſhew that the antient 
grammarians themſelves differed in their opinion 
concerning the Accentuation, or rather concern- 
ing the Tone, that is, the Elevation and De- 
preſſion of the voice directed by that Accentua- 
tion. 

I know chat this Gentleman endeavours to 


reconcile this contradiction of the grammarians | 


by having recourſe to the Dialects 7; for which 


26 Page 361. 27 Page 264. 
2 5 he 
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he quotes Mceris Atticiſta, who. diſtinguiſhes 
between the manner in which the Athenians ac- 
cented the word TeAaoy, and that in uſe with 
the reſt of the Greeks : T*Aowy, Alus, ſays 
he, PSD. TeNo vp Twuere, EAAn 
VIKWS » 

Now this grammatical criticiſm, like moſt of 
the reſt, is void of all foundation; becauſe we 
find that Ariſtophanes the comedian, who is al- 
lowed to be Ax re], makes uſe of the word 
Tea, with a circumflex upon the penultima, 
where Cario ſays 2 ⁴¹ 


Mes 70% dw nn xa Tenor Y n mt: 
ETonoa. 


Teds is, it ſeems, an unfortunate word for 


theſe grammarians; becauſe the Etymologiſt and 


Suidas differ in their manner of accenting it : 
Which plainly ſhews that the antient gramma- 
rians, whom the Etymologiſt and Suidas are al- 


' 


lowed by this gentleman to have copied, did the 


fame. 


8 


— — 


SECTION VII. 
The Athenian Inſcription. 


R. Primatt has committed another error, 
into which I believe he was led by Mont- 
faucon, concerning the chronology of the Athe- 


nian Inſcription. The words of Mr. Primatt 


23 Hi. v. 697. 
are 
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are ?; During which (the Peloponneſian war,) 
the Athenians made this Inſcription in honour of 
thoſe who fell in that war. 8 

If the reader has not already ſeen what I have 
written upon this ſubject in the Diſſertation con- 
cerning the Greek and Roman Characters, in- 
ſerted in the ſecond volume of Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſenſis 3, he will excuſe the liberty I have 
taken: And if he has before read that Diſſerta- 
tion, he will only ſave himſelf the trouble of 
referring to that volume by permitting me to 
produce again to his view the argument I have 
there made uſe of againſt this error. 

I have there obſerved that the Athenian In- 
ſcription given by Montfaucon 31, is written in 
old Tonic Characters, and may be thus tranſlat- | 
ed: The names of the Athenians belonging to the 
tribe Erechtheis, who loſt their lives in the 
wars of Cyprus, /Egypt, Phoenicia, Haliæ, and 
gina: The words that follow are at the heads 
of ſo many columns, on which are engraved the 
names of the ſlain, - | 

In order to ſupport the authenticity of this 
Inſcription, Montfaucon has tranſcribed the ac- 
counts given by Thucydides of theſe wars : 
From all which that learned Monk concludes 
that this monument was erected in the time of the 
Peloponneſian War; and we find that Mr. Pri- 
matt is of the ſame opinion: In this however I 
cannot agree with them ; becauſe every one of 
thoſe battles, there mentioned in that Inſcrip- 
tion, happened ſeveral years before that war, 


29 Page 331. 30 page 301. 31 Palæog. Græc. page 135. 
. and 
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and are all related by Thucydides among the 
military operations of the Greeks, and Barba- 
rians, which, he himſelf ſays, fell out during 
the ſomething more than fifty years that intervened 
between the retreat of Xerxes, and the beginning of 
the Peloponnefian War : For theſe are the words 
of Thucydides 32; after he has given an ac- 
count of all the battles mentioned 1n the Inſcrip- 
tion, he ſays, Tavie J's Copravia, ora eurpatav 
a EAAnves pos TE &AAnAss, Kai Tpos Tov Bap- 
Gager, -o iv E801 TWINOVIE MANTE, MERE 
Tis Te Zest avayupnotus, xai Tis Apps Ted's 
Ts re And we find by him, that after the 


of which was ſubſequent to all the battles re- 
ferred to in the Inſcription) they made a truce 
of thirty years with the Lacedæmonians 33; and 
that in the fourteenth year of this truce 34, the 
latter reſolved upon the Peloponneſian War; or, 
which is the ſame thing, that the thirty years 
truce was diſſolved. | | 


1 


2 


SECTION. VIII. 
Llgec gie and Tnueic explained. 
N OTHING can give greater occaſion to 


debates, or lengthen thoſe debates more, 
than the different ideas, which the parties annex 


diſpute is expreſſed: Thus Dr, Foſter takes 


3* Book i. chap. 118. 


32 Book i. chap. 115. 
34 Book i. chap. 87. 9 
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Athenians had reduced Eubcea, (the reduction 


to the word, or words, by which the point in 
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Tpoow 12, for Teras Gwrns, uſed either in ſinging; 


or ſpeaking; which is undoubtedly the true 


. ſenſe of the word: And Mr. Primatt, for what 


we call the Accents, the Tnueic, or. Signa, or 
Marks; by which means he has made Ariſto- 
tle 35 talk very familiarly of Accents (as if he 


ſpoke of Enpuan) many years before they were 
invented by Ariſtophanes of Byzantium ; which 
invention however Mr. Primatt does not allow 36, 
though Salmaſius, Huetius and Montfaucon 


expreſsly aſſert it. 8 1 
But it appears, even by the paſſage which 


Mr. Primatt quotes from Ariſtotle, and which 


Dr. Foſter has alſo quoted in ſupport of a dif- 


ferent interpretation, that II pod cannot be 
taken for Accent, as Mr. Primatt has tranſlated 
it; becauſe Ariſtotle there ſpeaks of IIpoο 


avev yoapns, Which in that caſe would ſignify 
Unwritten Accents; a thing not eaſily underſtood. 
This ſenſe therefore of the word TIpooyd\a, 1 
muſt look upon as invented to favour a particu- 
lar ſyſtem, and give an air of antiquity to a mo- 


dern invention. | | 
If this was not 'the caſe, the antient Greek 


writers would ſomewhere or other have given 
us not only the names of theſe / cy in gene- 
ral, but alſo a deſcription of them, and direc- 


tions where to place them in writing: But no- 
thing of this kind appears in any of their works; | 


and when they ſpeak of O&v, and Bæpu, they can 


only mean the Elevation and Depreſſion of the 


voice, which theſe words well expreſs ; but the 


35 Page 129. 36 Page 37. 
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Tube bear no fort of analogy with that ex- 


preſſion ; and an Acute Accent might, without 


the leaſt violence, as well have anſwered the 


purpoſe of a Grave, and a Grave of ail Acute. 
This ſenſe of the word ITpoowlte Mr. Primatt 


calls @ mere conceit of the Moderns 35: However, 


the etymology of the word plainly points out this 
ſenſe; and there can be nothing more abſurd 
than to imagine that Ięocdiæ ſignified Accents, 
before Accents were invented: But I am not at 
all ſurpriſed to find that IIęοοοονν ſhould have 


been miſtaken for Accents, becauſe J find that 


all tranſlators in all languages have given them 
that ſenſe; but the explication, which Diony- 


' Gus Halicarnaſſenſis has given us of the word, 


ought to reform this vicious tranſlation, and 
convince every one that ITroowdiai ſignify The 
Tones of the Voice, and not The Marks of thoſe 
Tones; his words are ſo very clear, that I think 


they ought to decide the queſtion: Teozs gun, 


Py A h, II po let? 

It is, I think, univerſally allowed that there 
can be no word without a Vowel, or an Acute; 
but this rule, although ſupported by the greateſt 
authorities, is contradicted by the rules of our 
modern Accents; by which the following words 
are not to be accented, unleſs followed by an 
Enclitic; c, n, eis, £5, £%, £8, £v, 8, 8x: and 
if then accented, the matter will not be mended, 
becauſe in that caſe, the Enclitic will not be 
accented, and the foregoing rule will be TOO 


$7 Page 408. 
38 ler Sor bse. Oroue). p. 36. Hudſon's Edit. 
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. violated : This ſhews that our modern Accents 


are intirely arbitrary, and can never be the 
work of ſo learned a man as Ariſtophanes ; ſo 


far from conſtituting an eſſential part of the Greek 


language, as Dr. Foſter has already aſſerted 39: 
But if Accents are really ſuch an eſſential part 
of the Greek language, the plain conſequence 
will be, that the writings of the- moſt claſſical 
Greek authors, who lived before Ariſtophanes, 
wanted an eſſential part of that lane guage. 


SECTION IX. 
A Criticiſm on Aos pos Aplov. 
NCE more I muſt delire leave to enter 
upon 2 piece of Greek criticiſm, relative 


to this expreſſion in a learned treatiſe 4% Aos pot 
Apior, which ſhould have been moſt affuredly 


written, £05 wor Aoi, Ove, etc. ſince we ex- 


preſs ourſelves in the ſame manner, in common 


converſation, 7: being underſtood, 7: Ac, 7 


O:r2; This Ellipſis is common in the French 
language; for the French never ſay Donnez moi 
une piece du Pain, une partie du Vin; but don- 
nez moi dit Pain, du Vin, etc. In our lan- 
guage the 71 is expreſſed; for we always expreſs 
ourſelves thus, Give me lome bread, ſome: wine; 
but never Give me bread, wine; and if I was 
waited on at table by a Greek ſervant, which 


39 Page 387. Second Edit. 
44 Eday on the ACCEnts, p. 330. 
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wat Aciov, or by a French ſervant, and ſaid to 
him Donnez moi Pain, I ſhould expect that they 
would bring me he Loaf, and not a piece of it. 

The Septuagint has preſerved this elegant 
Ellipfis, where Pharaoh ſays to Joſeph, Kat 
Good o Markov Toy zyabyy Aryurie 

And Lucian in his A:T*&|nyopsreros, ſpeak- 
ing of Socrates, makes uſe of the ſame Ellipſis, 
Prien abAs Ta Roe: Which probably he 
took from Herodotus, who ſays, ae & TY 
as be. 


41 Geneſis, xlv. v. 18. 4 Thal. c. 11. 
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SECTION X. 
Of the French Accents. 


AVING mentioned the French language, 


| J cannot help ſaying a word or two con- 
cerning their Accents, which are ſo numerous, 
that J hope they will give full ſatisfaction to the 
moſt ſtrenuous defenders of Accents: It muſt 
indeed be owned, that they contradict all the 


: rules laid down by the Greek Critics ; for theſe 
; would allow bur one Acute upon one word: 
; whereas many French words have two Acutes; 
4 as Cleve, etc. and many of them three, as 7nvetere, 


repete, etc. and they are lately arrived to ſuch 
an egregious perfection in Accentuation, as to 


Acute, the Grave, and the Circumflex of the 
| | D 2 | Greeks, 


has often happened to me, and ſaid to him Ao; 


have coined a new Accent, different from the 
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Greeks, which is @ Perpendicular Accent, what- 


ever name they may have aſcribed to that phæ- 
nomenon ; and no writer is now eſteemed claſ- 


ſical among them, who does not decorate his 


works with this unclaſſical ornament. . 
The conſequence of this new Improvement 
is, that we find often Two Acutes, and this 


Perpendicular Accent placed upon the fame 
word; as predeſiint, extremites, etc. But no 


words pleaſe my eye better than exberedation, 
defectudſitè, etc. where all the powers of Accen- 
tuation are employed. Thus every page of a 
modern French book is heriſ/ce d Accents, all 
ſtanding like quills upon the fretful Porcupine, as 
Shakeſpear expreſſes it; or like ſome Drawcan- 
fir 1n a field of battle, ſlaſhing to the right and 
left /, 4, and ſometimes cleaving down his 
enemy with a perpendicular ſtroke to the gir- 
dle | ; which laſt ſurpaſſes Diomede in Homer, 
who ſlew only to the right and left, 


$ 


Klave q gm orogaTnr, 


This new fangled Accent was not in faſhion 


when I was in France; neither do I meet with it 


in the Authors of the age of Lewis XIV, which 


was the Auguſtan age for the French language: | 
When this phznomenon made its firſt appear- | 


ance I know not; but it puts me in mind of 


what I have heard the French cooks in France | 
aſſert, that if they were abſent from Paris but | 
ſix months, they were no cooks at all; becauſe | 
they found the art of cookery ſo much improv- } 
ed during that ſhort interval, that they arrived | 
in the important ſcene of action, the _— | 
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altogether illiterate : The ſame thing may be 


ſaid of the French Accents, if they go on 


improving in the ſame proportion. 


Upon this occaſion, I cannot help congratu- 
lating with my Countrymen, that our language, 


like the Latin, has eſcaped this inundation of 


Greek and French Accents; and preſerved its 
native ſimplicity, pure and unadorned, notwith- 
ſtanding the zeal of Scholars for Antiquity, and 
a general fondneſs for French faſhions. | 

And with regard to the Greek Accents, every 
one will allow that the uſe of them in Poetry 18 
loſt: Why. then ſhould they be retained in 


printing the Poets ? —I hope therefore that even 


thole of my Readers, whoſe prejudices have 
armed their minds againſt conviction, will how- 
ever allow me to wiſh that Theocritus, now 
printing, as I am informed, at Oxford without 
Accents, may at laſt appear in his primitive ſim- 


plicity, and with all that unaffected decency, 


which is his peculiar character, and totally di- 
veſted of all thoſe fopperies with which the ig- 
norance of later ages have diſgraced his works: 
He, with the moſt celebrated of the Greek au- 


thors, had the advantage of living before the 


impertinence of Accents: And the Univerſity 
of Oxford need not apprehend any cenſure for 
publiſhing the works of Theocritus in the ſame 
manner as he himſelf publiſhed them, that is, 
Without Accents. | 
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SEAL 
"Of the Tones. 


O language was ever pronounced without 
N a Diſtinction of Tones: The Greek and 
Latin Languages had moſt certainly this Diſ- 
tinction; but it is as certain that we know no- 


thing of it in either of thoſe languages; and 
it is not probable to ſuppole that the ignorant 


Greeks in the Seventh Century, when they in— 
vented, or revived the Accents, or Marks, 
could poſſibly have revived the Tones in uſe 
among the antient Greeks; If they did not; 
theſe Marks can tend to nothing but to miſlead, 
not to direct, 

That Sir John Cheke and Dr. Foſter may 
have formed to themſelves a method of raiſing 
and falling the Voice in general according to 
the Accents, I make not the leaſt doubt : But 


how can they aſſure the public, or be aſſured 


themſelves, that their degree of Elevation and 


Depreſſion is preciſely the degree of both, made 


vie of by the antient Greeks: Which is the 
leſs probable, becauſe we know from Dionyſius 


that even the Quantity ſuffered various degrees 


of Length and Shortneſs ; that is, that every 
long ſyllable was not equally long, nor every 
ſhort ſyllable equally ſhort : Since therefore 
there is ſo much a greater compaſs in the Eleva- 
tion and Depreſſion of the Voice, than in Quan- 
tity, the Degrees of which we know not; how 


ſhould they be ſure that the degrees, made uſe 


of by them, were the ſame with thoſe made 


ſt Ae i. — 1 W —— 
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SECTION XI. 
Of the Antient Muſic. 
'T> E great compaſs of Tone ever in 


1 ſpeaking, naturally leads me. to conſider, 
and explain a very intereſting and inſtructive 


Paſſage in Dionyſius relating to this ſubject, 


which is referred to, both by Dr. Foſter and Mr. 
Primatt in ſupport of their ſeveral ſyſtems, and 
according to my opinton miſtaken by both. 

But, in order to enable the Reader to decide 
this queſtion, I ſhall quote the whole Paſſage, 


as it ſtands in Dionyſius, which thoſe Gentle- 


men have not done; and this omiſſion! I believe 


gave occaſion to the different miſtakes they have 


tallen into in endeavouring to explain it. 
Dionyſius ſays in his Treatiſe [les Tue 
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5 Here the Reader ſees that Dionyſius ſhews t 
1 how much a greater compaſs Muſic has, than c 
i Speaking; the former taking All the Diaſtemata; . 
Wo and the latter being confined to Ore only, name- c 
_ ay ly the Diapente; which Dr. Foſter, (impoſed 6 
no | upon I imagine by the obvious ſignification of 5 
i the word) makes to conſiſt of but Five notes t: 6 
| Whereas it ſeems to have been called Auameris, « 
- not from the Five notes, of which alone. it is « 
3 thought by him to conſiſt; but from its Place, 6 
1 : being the Fifth Diaſtema from the Giecis, reckon- 40 
1 ing the Hlecis as one: As the Auleooafor like- 6« 
"1 wife was called ſo, not from the number of notes 00 
. of which it conſiſted; but becauſe it was the cc 
Þ Fourth Diaſtema from the Ao. Te” 0 
MM Mr. Primatt has been led into a ſimilar error 66 
1 by a different route: His words are theſe:“ 0 
L So that, beginning from a Diapaſen, which con- ec 
3M ſiſts of Six Tones, you may run through a Dia- 06 
j pente, or Three Tones and a balf ; a Diateſſa- F «© 
5 ron, or Two Tones and a half; and fo on by dif- « 
9 ferent Tones and Semitones, till you come to the 10 
= Diefis, which is the leaſt ſound in Muſic, that tc 
1 can be diſtinctly perceived. | > 3x 
Thi 35 THC 
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But I am much miſtaken, if I do not convince 
the Reader that every one of the Five Diaſtema- 
1a conſiſted of Seven Tones, or Notes; three 
and a half aſcending from the middle note of 


every Diaſtema, and as many deſcending; the 


Dizfs only excepted, which conſiſted of but 
one, and that the leaſt, note. 

In order to this, having given the opinion of 
theſe two Gentlemen, let me now produce my 
own concerning the above mentioned quotation 
from Dionyſius in the following tranſlation : 
“The Melody of converſation then is meaſured 
* by one Octave, called the Diapente, nearly; 

and is neither raiſed above Three Tones and 
«* a half towards the higher, nor depreſſed more 


te 


towards the lower part of this compaſs : But 


« all converſation is not compoſed either of one 


part of Speech called of its Tenſion ; but 
that is formed of the Higher, this of the 
Lower, and that of both: But of thoſe 
words having both theſe Tenſions, which have 
the lower note combined with the higher 
upon one ſyllable, thoſe we call Circumflexed ; 
and theſe preſerve a ſimilar nature with the 
one, and with the other, without being either 
of itſelf : But in diſſyllables nothing of the 
middle part of the Lower and Higher notes; 
butin words of many ſyllables, whatever they 
may be, even one may have a higher Tone in 
many lower ones. But Inſtrumental and Vocal 
Muſic makes uſe of more Octaves, not only 
of the Diapente, but beginning from the 
** Diapaſon, and the Diapente Stop, and the 
Diateſſaron, and the Diatonon, and the He- 

mitonion; 
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Ke ens and as ſore think even to the 
Dieſis imperceptibly.“ | 
8⁰ that the whole Gamut ed of T birty 5 


fix notes: But the following Scale will e 


both the paſſage in queſuon, and MF; comment 


upon it. Fig. 13. 


Purſuant to this Scale the beſt of our Mans 
cords and Spinets are new formed, and an- 
ſwer exactly to the deſcription here given of 
the Greek Gamut by Dionyſius: And it is 
obſervable that before the Time of Handel, 
that great maſter of Muſic, our Harpſicords 
and Spinets were not formed upon this plan; 
ſo that it is very probable that he himſelf 
brought it from Italy, and that the Greek mu- 
ſicians in the Fifteenth century had carried it 
thither. 

The Gamut here exhibited d is rut for 3 
G Inſtrument, which happens to be my own, 
and is the moſt perfect Gamut, and poſſibly 
the only perfect one; for, if it was calculated 
for any higher note or letter, then the Three 
notes and a half aſcending would riſe into the 


Diateſſaron; and if it was calculated for any 


lower . then the Three notes and a half 


deſcending would ſink into the Diapaſon, and 


not be confined to the Diapente, as Dionyſius 
has moſt properly. confined them. 

And here I cannot help taking. notice of the 
great extent of knowledge in this Author; he 
has in his Roman Hiſtory ſhewn himſelf a Poli- 
tician, an Architect, a Maſter of Tactics, and 


an Orator; and in this Treatiſe II eg: The- 


Ur2.4.47, he diſplays a perfect knowledge of 
4 Muſic: 


LS 
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Muſic: All theſe accompliſhments do great ho- 
nour to the Hiſtorian and Critic , but are ge- 
nerally ſo many ſnares to a Tranſlator, who will 


often find himſelf reduced to difficulties. in ap- 
propriating to each of thoſe arts and ſciences 


their reſpective terms and explications. 

This Scale of Dionyſius will be farther con- 
firmed by an obſervation from the great Sir 
Iſaac Newton on the analogy between Ihe Sever 
Primary Colours, and the Seven Notes of Muſic ; 
which Seven Primary Colours anſwer neither to 


he Five Notes of Dr. Foſter, nor to the Three 


end a half of Mr. Primatt: but to the Seven 
notes of which every Muſical Diaſtema does con- 
fiſt: And, if I might take the liberty of blend- 
ing an obſervation of my own with thoſe of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, I would ſay that every Sheaf of 
rays, compoſing, ove white ray, and conſiſting of 
Seven Primary Colours, anſwers to every Diaſtema, 
compoſing one O#&ave, and conſiſting of Sever 


Primary Notes, with the given Note doubled. 


As Mr. Primatt looks upon the Elevation and 


Depreſſion of the Voice, denoted by the Ac- 


cents, to be a mere conceit of the moderns to ſerve 
a medern bypotheſis “e; he muſt ſuppoſe that the 


Greeks pronounced the. Acute, the Grave, and 


the Circumflex, all in the ſame Tone; which 
would produce a monotony in converſation that 
no ear could bear, and anſwer very ill to what 
Dionyſius calls T he Melody of Converſation, Qua- 
d psAos, and leſs yet to the compariſon he 
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mental and Vocal Muſic, which he ſays differ 


only T ꝰ Woch, not Tw ruwyw, in Quantity, not 
Quality; that is, Muſic takes in all the Five 
Diaſtemata, with the Diefis : whereas Speech is 
confined to one Diaſtema alone, namely the Dia- 
pente, conſiſting, as we have ſeen, of Seven Tones; 

Rate aſcending, and as many de- 
ſcending, which are only other words for the 
Elevation and Depreſſion of the Voice, with 


the ſeveral degrees of Length and Short- 


neſs for both. With all this, the Monotony, 
contended for by Mr. Primatt, is abſolutely in- 


_ conſiſtent, 
The following example may poſſibly clear = 


this matter better than any thing I can ſay upon 


it: Let us make uſe of the word Ty, ' the 


latter ſyllable of which is a barytone in the con- 
rext of a ſentence, ru, an oxytone at the end 
of it, THAN and a circumflex in the dative cafe 
whether in the context, or at the end of a ſen- 
tence, σπ⏑ i Now, according to Mr. Primatt, 
theſe three words muſt all be pronounced pur- 
ſuant to the Accent, and all in the fame Tone : 
But, according to my opinion, as they have 


three different Accents, they ought ro have | 
three different Tones: The following ſhort | 


Scale will explain my meaning. Fig. 14. 
This ſhews there was a much greater affinity 
between the manner of ſpeaking in uſe among 
the Greeks, and their Muſic, than there is be- 
tween ours; ſince, as Dionyſius ſays, their 
Speaking did not differ from their Mufic Tv 
Tug, but only To Toov, not in Quality, but 
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There is a Paſſage in Plutarch's Life of The- 


ſeus, where he ſays the Pythopolitans were 


guilty of an error in calling a place Fous oars 
inſtead of Epus jj: This, Dr. Foſter ſays, 
indiſputably confirms the preſent ſyſtem of jt. . 


It would indeed confirm it much more einde | 
torily, if Plutarch had made uſe of the word 


Laer, inſtead of Ka: But by uſing the 
latter word, he has moſt evidently ſhewn that 
the error of the Pythopolitans conſiſted in their 
manner of pronouncing that word, and not ſo in- 
diſputably in their manner of accenting, or writ- 
ing it. 

* Page 164. 
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SECTION XIII. 


Of the antient Accented Inſcription ſand in Her- 


culaneum. 


1 Shall now conſider the Inſcrizzione importan- 


biſima, as the Italian Publiſher calls it, diſ- 


covered at Herculaneum in the year 1743: This 
Inſcription I have ſeen, with the Account of it 
in one of the Two Volumes, preſented to the 
Royal Society by the King of Spain. 

This moſt important Inſcription ſeems deſtined 
to produce blunders ; the firſt of which we find 


conſiſts in mangling a verſe of Euripides, taken 


out of his Antiope, a play of which only ſome 
fragments, publiſhed by Barnes, now remain: 
The Verſe itſelf runs thus; 

Dow 
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For one wiſe Head does many Hands 
Surpaſs A „ 1 


27T his Verſe Polybius quotes 45 FE Euripides, 
and applies it to Xantippus, the Lacedzmonian 
general, under whoſe command the: Carthagi- 


nians defeated the Romans, and took Marcus 


Atilius Regulus, one of their Conſuls, priſoner : 
And this Verte it is probable the Architect, who 


duilt the ſtreet at Herculaneum, or at leaſt the 


houſe which ſtands at the end of it, on the 
corner of which this Inſcription is to be ſeen, 
might apply to himſelf, and to the ſuperiority 
ke had over his workmen. 

This City, as we learn from Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſenſis, was built by Hercules and his Greeks, 
who were left here to inhabit it?: And many 
of the citizens, after the Romans had made 
themſelves maſters of it, and even to the time 
of its being overwhelmed by an earthquake and 
a violent eruption from Mount Veſuvius, about 
the 79th of Chriſt, were probably Greeks; which 
accounts for the Inſcription being in that lan- 
guage; though nothing can account for the 


many errors with which it abounds both i in the 


original from Herculaneum, and in the ſeveral 
copies which have been made of it : For no- 


body can believe that Greeks, or even that Ro- 


a 4 Page 36. Caſaubon 's Edition. | 
49 Roman Autiquities, Book I. Sed. 44: P. 98. 


mans, 
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mans, would have miſrepreſented this Verſe of 


1 


Euripides in the manner it now appears both in 


the Inſcription and its ſeveral rh 38 3 is 
as follows. „ bop gent vel namoſa:ion 


@5 £1.00 $91 Edie rs w Naa, „cc. 


which Mr. Primatt, after the hralian Publiſhes, 
lays ought to be read thus; 


ob eV Sοιτ t Tas red delt Nel a5 eo. 7 


> 
1 14 
1 wt 1 Oi 


Bur, if it is read thus, it will confilt of Wo 
Feet; which every one knows cannot be ad- 
mitted into an Iambic Verle : Beſides the ab- 
ſurdity of its ending with a Spondee; both 


vhich errors of the original are ſuffered d re- 


main in this cop 


* N 


it * 


do not Naas that all Antiquity. can ſhew in 


five lines ſo many inaccuracies, as are to be met 


with in this zugſt important Inſcription, conſiſting 
but of one line: For this reaſon I am not at all 


ſurpriſed to hear that ſome man of learning in 


France is now actually employed in writing a 


Diſſertation to prove that this Inſeription is not 
genuine: but the work of ſome advocate for 


Accents, who took his advantage of the ſub- 
terrancous ſituation: of the ruins of Hercula- 
neum to affix this Inſcription on one of the 


walls of ſome houſe there with greater. zeal, 
than abilities. | 
However'this may bez ak wha true, or 


not, the Accents in this Inſcription can in no- 
wiſe affect my ſyſtem, who allow that Accents 


were invented by Ariſtophanes of Byzantium 


o denote the Elevation and Depreſſion of the 
voice, 
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voice, and were deſigned by him for the uſe of 


his own Scholars at Alexandria; but I do not 


think that they were ſo univerſally received, as 
many gentlemen have imagined ; and therefore 


cannot help expreſſing my very great ſurpriſe to 


find that among the many accented manuſcripts 
exhibited -by Montfaucon, not one of them 
ſhould be found accented like this Inſcription, 
which if not modern, has all the ſymptoms of a 
modern Accentuation. 


* 


SECTION XIV. 


— 


That no Word can receive Two Acute Accents ; 


which however is the Caſe, when Enclitics art 
incorporated with the preceding Word. 


UT I have ſomething more yet to ſay to 
our modern. Accents, before I part with 
them; which is, that they formally contradict 


many of the rules, laid down by the antient 
Greek Critics, who wrote long before their 


language had received the leaſt taint from their 
barbarous neighbours: And one of theſe rules 


was that no Word can receive Two Acute | 
Accents: A An x ovics & Gvope Aug Agſcer 


Ocaas 5*. 


Let us now ſee whether the rules of our mo- | 
dern Accenters are not a flat contradiction to | 
this rule: I will ſuppoſe that a Proparoxyton s 
followed by an Enclitic; the conſequence will 


50 Dionyſus, ne. ⁊urbertoc Oro eil ov. Page 18. 


be 
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be, that by their rules of Accentuation, the 
Accent of the Enclitic will be transferred to 


the laſt ſyllable of the preceding word, as 
Into og: Here then will be Two Acutes on 
the fame word. But the higheſt of all abſurdi- 


ol 2 un nn N 
— — „ 
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ties is, that by printing with Accents, they 


have made Dionyſius himſelf, about ten lines 
before that he laid down this rule, place Two 
Acutes'on the ſame word in this expreſſion, 
Aiahuact TE . TAA00 1 : 
that Muſic has a greater Compaſs than Speaking 
or Converſation, and makes uſe of more Diaſte- 
mata. 


But the abſurdity does not ſtop here; it 


reaches much farther; for all the Modern Gram- 
marians to a man tell us, that Enclitics may be 
elegantly incorporated with the preceding word, 
and that both of them when thus combined do 
really conſtitute but one word : Now then, let 
us endeavour to place this Accentual Rule in 
the moſt amiable light, and fet it off to the 
greateſt advantage. Let us ſuppoſe that the 
ſenſe had led Dionyſius in this place to have 


He is ſaying 


expreſſed himſelf thus, H e O,. Te N 


Qn pack TE p i Auaphuasltor: Then, 
by the two laſt Rules of Accentuation, it muſt 
be printed in this manner, AuzqmuasTor. 

Which will be to add ill another and a greater 
abſurdity to the former; for now, here will be 
not only Two Acutes upon one and the ſame 
word, (which Dionyſius has already told us 
ought never to be admitted) but the Accent, 
which according to their own rules, and by a 
general * of Greek Accentuation ought ne- 
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ver to be carried back farther than the Antepen 
ultima, will here in this inſtance, and in many 


others, be carried back to the inſufferable di- 


ſtance of the Ante-Ante- Antepenultima: And 
this Conjunction of the Enclitic will give birth 
to ſuch a monſter of a word, as I believe never 
appeared in any language. 

To theſe abſurdities the Accents, introduced 
by ſo learned a Grammarian as Ariſtophanes, 


could never have been ſubject: The preſent 


Accents therefore muſt be looked upon as the 
invention of Modern Greeks, deſigned to pro- 
tract for a time the life of their agonizing 
Language, which, with all the other Sciences, 
invented, or improved, by their great anceſtors, 
was then expiring. ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


H E Publication of this little Trea- 
tiſe may ſerve to anſwer the Two 
| = following Purpoſes: The one, to 
lay before the Reader a ſpecimen of a much 
larger attempt; viz. An intire new Tranſla- 
tion of the Works of Virgil: And the other, 
to exhibit a moſt remarkable conformity 
between the ſeveral paſſages quoted from 
Virgil in this Treatiſe, and thoſe produced 
from that great. hiſtorian Dionyſius of Huli- 
carnaſſus, relative to the ſubject of this 
work. | ; 88 
With reſpect to the former of theſe two 
purpoſes, it may be neceſſary to ſay ſome- 
thing more at large concerning the attempt 
itſelf and to apologiſe for my undertaking 
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INTRODUCTION; : 
ſuch a work ; particularly after it has 


already paſſed through ſo many abler hands, 


and has appeared with ſo much luſtre in 


the verſions of Dryden, Pit, and Strahan; 
any of which tranſlations will undoubtedly 
afford ample matter of -amuſement to a 
reader, who is defirous of being acquainted 


with Virgil, no farther than in a Tranſla- 


tion ; for all their works read extremely 
well, and are written in harmonious num- 
bers ſufficient to catch the ear, but will 


never ſatisfy the eye and mind of a curious 
reader, who wiſhes to compare what he 
reads with the original; or who wiſhes to 


acquire an idea of the original by referrin 


to the tranſlation :. 


this fiery trial ! Into what fine thin va- 


pours do even the moſt plauſible tranſla- 
tions vaniſh, when analyſed- within this 


teſt ! All the fair, and fpecious outſides, 
with reſpect to gilding and binding, will 
never compenſate for a bad tranflation; 


and all the ſilver-tinkling of numbers, and 


moſt delicate choice of vague and inſignifi- 
cant woxds, evaporate, and come to nought, 


when confronted with the original; for 


neither the bold uſe of figures, the fo 


rous 


/ 


alla Then alone will the 
fidelity and ſtrength of a tranſlation ap- 
pear conſpicuous, when it is able to abide 
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rous powers of poetry, nor the elegance of ö 


types and impreſſions, can make any a- 
mends to the reader for infidelity, and in- 
ſincerity to the original. 

When a tranſlator ignorantly anifiubics; 
willfully miſinterprets, or careleſsly ex- 
preſſes the ſenſe of his author; when he | 
either leaves out the epithets of his origi- ; 
nal, or ſubſtitutes and introduces new ones 
of his own growth; — will any one ſay, 
that he has performed the office of @ Faith- 
ful Interpreter? 

As for that terrible adage in act 
which has been ſo often quoted in oppoſi- 
tion to the point here contended for, 


Nec V crbum V. erbo curabis reddere Fid us 
Interpres ; * 


it ought never to have been brought as an 
] objection againſt cloſe and literal tranſla- 
tions; or whenever introduced for that 


| purpoſe, it is wrongfully urged, and erro- 
; neouſly applied; for it onght to be remem- 
Y bered that Horace in that paſſage is not 
- there ſpeaking of Tranflatara, and their 


. office, but of an Author, deſirous of writ- a 
— ing a New Play upon a ſubject that has 
= 


* De Arte Poetica; v. 133. 
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been already treated of by another pen; 
in ſuch a caſe, he muſt not ſervilel 
copy the characters introduced by his pre- 
deceſſor; much leſs muſt he meanly ſtoop 
to borrow his very expreſſions, and copy 
him word for word; which would make 
him a Faithful Tranſlator, inſtead of being 
only a diſtant Imitator. _ | 
Who now would ſuppoſe that this paſ- 
ſage could be produced as an argument 
againſt Faithful Tranſlations ? — On the 
contrary, does he not, in thoſe very words 
commend a Faithful Tranſlator, and cen- 
| ſure 4 ſervile Adopter? One, who fo far 
neglects the duty of his office, as to be- 
come a Faithful Tranſlator, when he ſhould 
have been only @ diſtant Imitator, by bor- 
rowing the thought alone, not adopting the 
very words of his predeceſſor. 

To ſhew the propriety of this interpre- 
tation, let us carry our thoughts on this 
ſubject a little farther, and draw a parallel, 
or two, from thoſe arts which ſeem to bear 
a very cloſe reſemblance to this we are now 
ſpeaking of: A tranſlator may indeed in 
one ſenſe be ſaid to be only a meer copyiſt ; 
for ſince he tranſlates into another lan- 
guage, he is ſtrictly bound, by the laws 
of fidelity and integrity, to render his ori- 
ginal 


Fd 


ginal into that language, as faithfully and 
cloſely, as the different idoms of the two 
languages will admit and allow of ; and 
muſt endeavour to give his Tranſlation as 
much the air and ſpirit of the original, 
as the meer copyiſt, who tranſcribes only 
the words of an author. 6 

Now, inſtead of a tranſlator, let us ſup- 
| poſe the ſubject concerned either a ſtatuary, 
or a painter; and that he had an original 
ſtatue, or picture, delivered into his hands, 
of which he was to make a Faithful Copy, 
or a Ju Repreſentation : How would his 
performance be regarded, if, inſtead of ex- 
preſſing the air, the attitude, the colour- 
ing, and the features of the original, he 


had deviated from it in many conſiderable 


points; and returned the original home, 
together with his own performance, into 
the hands of the firſt: poſſeſſors; the ori- 
ginal indeed untouched, but his own per- 
fottnance ſo bedaubed with glaring colours, 
and beſtuck with jewels, as to reſemble it 
no more, than ſome eminent tranſlations 
in our own language do their great originals 
both in Greek, and Latin. 

The ſame remarks are full as applicable 
to a Good Actor; who certainly, like a. 


Faithful Tranſlator, will not look upon 


himſelf as at liberty to change, to alter, 
and 
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i INTRODUCTION. 
and leave out whatever expreſſions of the 
play he pleaſes; much leſs to introduce 
new epithets of his own, during the time 
of his performance. 


How far theſe reflections may be appli 
cable to the following paſſages, and thoſe 


of the gentlemen, who have preceded me 


on this ſubject, muſt be left to the deter- 
mination of the reader alone; with only 
this humble requeſt, that he would not be 
content with comparing this , tranflation 
with other tranſlations, but all the tranſla- 
tions with the original; and then it is to 
be hoped the preſent performance will not 
give its author the leaſt occafion to bluſh ; 
for he does here moſt ſeriouſly affirm, that 
if any of his predeceflors had been more 
faithful in their tranſlations, and adhered 
more cloſely to their original, than they 
have done, he would never have attempted 
An Intire New Verſion. 

But to confeſs: the truth, all the preced- 
ing tranſlations of this Great Poet, which 
have hitherto appeared in our language, 
are all of them either ſo very vague, or 
elſe ſo very prolix, introducing allegories 
where Virgil has not made ufe of 7 vai 
and omitting them where he has; altering 
many expreſſions, and forging others, which 
have no appearance in the original ; and in 


8 ſhort, 
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ſhort, transforming their works inte ſuch 
diſtorted figures, that it is fearce poſſible 
to know what parts of Virgil they anſwer 
to, even in thoſe editions, which have 208 
collated text printed on the oppoſite page 
many inftances of which will be poin Not : 
out hereafter ; and therefore the reader is 
deſired to ſuſpend his cenſure on any part 
of the following quotations, till ſuch time 
as he is acquainted with what the tranfla- 
tor has to alledge in defence of thoſe lines, 
among the Annotations which are made on 
thoſe paſſages. 
It is however time chat iomething ſhould 
now be ſaid with regard to the other Pur- 
| poſe, intended to be anſwered by this little 
publication; it was, as I have already ſaid 
in the beginning of this Introduction, with 
deſign to lay before the reader ſome very 
curious and entertaining quotations from a 
work of the greateſt authoriy I mean, 
Tae Roman AnTiquifits of Diony- 
s$ius HALICARNASSENSIs, tranſlated b 
learned and worthy Friend and Patron, 
hh late Mr. Spe/man; (whoſe memory I ſhall 
always revere) which work perhaps may not 
have come to the hands of thoſe readers, 


who may do me the honour to purchaſe 
this little trifle, 


The 


vii INTRODUCTION, 


The conformity between, theſe two great 
authors, the one the greateſt Poet, and the 
| other the greateſt Hytorian-in the Auguſtan 
age, whoſe works are come down to us, 
will appear the more conſpicuous in the 
peruſal of the following work ; which, if 
it ſhould in any thing contribute to the 
reader's fatisfation, and merit his appro- 
bation, will fully anſwer all the wiſhes, 
and amply recompenſe all the aims of the 
author by this publication, 


2% 


NE AS . n in the ſecond 
and third books of Virgil's Eneid, 
— the manner in which the city of Tro 
had been taken by the Greeks, and after that 
calamity, the progreſs of his voyage from Troy 
to Sicily: it may perhaps be an agreeable 
amuſement to the reader to peruſe here at one 
view the different ſtages by which this hazard- 
ous undertaking was performed, ſtript of all 
the incidents which in a manner interrupted the 
track of his ſailing, and interfered with the 
direct courſe which he perſued in tranſporting 
his colony of Trojans from Troy to Sicily, and 
from thence to Italy ; only obſerving at the en- 
trance of this narration, that no antient author 
whatever, except Virgil, either poet or hiſtorian, 
makes any mention of ZEneas being driven on 
the coaſt of Africa, or of his, having been en- 
tertained at the court of queen Dido, who is 
ſuppoſed to have lived near three hundred years 
after this removal of the * ans under Eneas 


from 
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from Troy to Italy: But the omiffion of this 
adventure, which makes fo great, and fo beay- 
tiful an epiſode in the Eneid, will be no defect 


in this narration : and it is to be hoped that this 


attempt may prove the more entertaining, be- 
cauſe it will carry on the journal ſucceſſively, 


in one continued thread of hiſtory, and be ſup- _ 
ported all along by the concurrent teſtimony of 
thoſe antient hiſtorians preſerved by Dionysivs 


HALI1CARNASSENSIS, in the firſt book of his 
Roman Antiquities, Sections 46, ete. tranſlated 
by my learned and worthy friend and patron 
the late Mr. Spelman, whoſe tranſlation I ſhall 
make uſe. of; and that too the rather, becauſe 


it is univerſally allowed by all thofe, who have 


compared his verſions with their Greek originals, 
that quoting his words in our own language, 


is the fame thing as quoting the very words of 
Kenophon, Polybius, and Dionyſius themſelves. 


Another great ſatisfaction that may ariſe 
from this attempt, will be the pleaſure, which 
it may afford the reader in comparing the accu- 


racy of the Poet and Hiſtorian; both living to- 
gether in the ſame age, and in the ſame city, 

and probably ſearching the ſame records; both 
collecting the ſame materials; and both perſuing 


the ſame ſubject: ſo far I mean as relates to the 
planting a Trojan colony of Greeks in Italy. 


The great object of Dionyſius is to ſhew that | 
the Romans were originally Greets; and the 


great object of Virgil is to ſhew that the Romans 
were deſcended from the Trojans: But Dionyfius 
has ſufficiently proved already that the Trojans 


were Greeks; ſo that conſequently the 9 
| "0 


ac 
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of both is one and the ſame : Virgil deduces 
their origin more. particularly from the line of 
Anchiſes; Dioryſius deduces it from a much 
higher ſource: I ſhall therefore adopt. only fo 
much of the Greek hiſtorian, as relates to 
Anchiſes and Eneas; and ſince both Virgil and 
Dionyſius affirm that Æneas, after the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy, arrived in Italy through a long ſe- 
ries of adventures, and thereſettled his poſterity, I + 
ſhall firſt relate the manner in which both the Poet 

and Hiſtorian deſcribe the taking of Troy, and 
then I ſhall begin the narration with ZEneas? 
failing from Troy, after the. deſtruction of that 
city by the Greeks, as it is related by Virgil, 
and ſupport it by that account, which we find 

preſerved by Dionyſius. | 


FEneas then relates the taking of Troy i in the 
Ms. manner: 


— — —  fFHarraſs'd with war, "poli 

By fate ſo many years, the Grecian Chiefs 

A Horſe, of mountain ſize, by Pallas“ aid 

Conſtruct, and of ſawn fir its ribs compoſe ; 

This they pretend a vow for their return; 

Such their report: Within its gloomy ſides 

Their choiceſt men they croud, and deeply fill 

Its caverns huge and womb, with armed troops. 
En. II. v. 13. 


Which is thus related by Hellanicus, the au- 
thor from whom Dionyſius has preſerved this 

account: 
Troy being taken by the Greeks, either 
& by the — of the wooden horſe, as 
Homer 
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Homer fings, (and after him as Virei "BY 
| already ſung) or by the treachery of the An- 
j | „ tenoride, or by any other means, the greateſt 
| part of the Trojans, and of their allies, then 
in the city, were ſlain in their beds: For It 


N * ſeems this misfortune happened to them in 
* the night, une they . were not RP their 


1 guard.“ 

| { "Twas when . ſleep to wearied men - II. 

f Begins, and mild creeps on by gift of heaven. 268 

j And in the ſixth Eneid, Deiphobus complains | 
f thus ; / 

| . Then was I lard, oppreſs'd with cares and lep, En. VI. 

6 5 Upon my wretched bed, while ſoft repoſe $21 

| Had ſhut my eyes, moſt like a pleaſing death ; 

1 Mean time my worthy fpouſe had all my arms 


| | Removed, and from my pillow ſtol'n my ſword 133 
5 Then Menelaiis call'd, and oped the doors: 

| Thinking no doubt that this would ſhew her love, 

| And thus extinguiſh all her former crimes. 

[ Why need I mie ? into my room they burſt : — 528 


3 4 But neas, and his Trojan forces, which 
= he had brought from the city of Dardanus 
= - “ and Ophrynium, to the aſſiſtance of the Ilien- 
„ ſes, and as many others as had early notice 
| * of the calamity, while the Greeks were taking 
the lower town, fled together to the ſtrongeſt 
part of Pergamus, and poſſeſſed themſelves 

oy f the citadel, which was fortified by a ſepa- 
4e rate wall, and in which were depoſited the 
* holy things belonging to the religion of their 
hea country, * with a large quantity of 5 
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money, as in a ſafe place, and here alſo was 


the flower of their army.“ 
Perhaps this is that rower RE our author 
mentions in the Second Aneid 3 | 


There was a porch and dere doors, pervious En. II. 
Between the palaces, and backward left, 454 
Through which, while Troy's ſad kingdom yet Min. 
Oft would Andromache unattended paſs, ; 
And young Aſtyanax to his grandfire lead; | 457 
Through this I gain'd the battlements, from whence 


The Trojans flung their ineffectual darts: 
A lofty tower there ſtood, built very high 46a 


Above the town, from whence all Troy was wont 


He ſeen, the Grecian fleet and camp Acbaiez; | 


This we aſſail, where the low floorings gave 4563 


Weak j Joints, and from its deepeſt baſis pluek, 


And ſhove it down : that, falling ſudden, brought 
Ruin and noiſe; and wide on Grecian troops 1466 


| Tumbled: more come; tho' tones and _ kind 


Of weapons never ceaſe, NET £97 4 


There however for "Toes time 8 repulſed 
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the enemy, who were endeavouring to force 


their way into the citadel; and ſallying out 
privately through the narrow paſſages. with 


which they were well acquainted, they ſecured 


the retreat of thoſe who were eſcaping from 
the taking of the city; the number of whom 
was greater than that of the priſoners: By 
this diſpoſition, Eneas checked the firſt futy 


of the enemy, who deſigned to put all the 
citizens to the ſword; and prevented them 


from taking the whole city by ſtorm: Bur 
conſidering what was reaſonably to be ex- 
- petted, that 1 it would be impoſſible to pre- 

F « ferve 


1 
1 1 
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4 ſerve a city, the greateſt part of which was 
already in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, 


( — Where'er the fire fails, the Greeks poſſeſs ; } 
En. II. V. 3 05. 


he thought of this expedient, which was 
N * to abandon the citadel to them, and fave the 
= people, the holy things belonging to the re- 
i <« ligion of their country, and all the effects 
j 5 * they could carry away with them: Havin 

|: “ thus reſolved, he firft ſent out the children, 
and the women, with the old men, and all 
* ſuch whoſe condition required much time to 
make their eſcape, with orders to take the 


** road that leads to Ida; 


& And you, my friends, attend to what I fay ; En. II. 
„Without the gate 's a mount, and temple old, 713 
« Of Ceres ruin'd, an antient cypreſs near, * 
| «© Long by our fathers? pious care preſerr'd : 5 715 
«« By different routes we'll join our parties there.” 
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$ | «© while the Greeks, intent on taking the cita- 
= | « del, would never think of perſuing the peo- | 
1 e ple who were eſcaping out of the city. One 
l part of the forces he appointed to convoy 
* thoſe he had ſent away, to the end that their 
flight might be as ſecure, and as little trou- 
< bleſome, as the preſent conjuncture would 
| « admit: Theſe were ordered to take poſſeſſion 
4 oF * ſtrongeſt part of mount Ida: 


\ 


; — — — — When with a ſudden peat En. II. 

't It thundered on the left, and thwart the night 693 

f A ftar ſhot down, drawing a lucid train: | 

= High o'er our palace, we beheld it glide, 1 
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Tin its bright beams were loſt in Ida's grove, 696 
Marking our way. | 


« With the reſt, who were the choiceſt men, 
ehe ſtaid upon the walls of the citadel; and 
« while the enemy were diverted from the per- 
8 * ſuir by aſſaulting the walls, he rendered the 
retreat of thoſe: he had before ſent out the 
e leſs difficult: But Neoptolemus with his 
men having gained the aſcent © to part of 
oy the citadel, 
| En. U. 
Such war 38 and Greeks in houſes ruſhing 
We ſaw, gates blockt up with form'd teftudos; 441 
To walls their ſcaling engines clung ; ſome mount 
The doors by ſteps : and with their left t* our darts 
Their ſhields oppoſe; the roofs ſeize with their right; 
| Meanwhile the Trojans turrets, cover'd ridges, 446 | 
Tear; with theſe arms (ſince they perceive their laſt) 
| Now at the point of death, they ſeek defence, 447 
; And gilded beams, our antient princes? pride, | 
4 Roll down ; others the doors with gleaming ſwords 
Blockade, and guard them with their numerous 0 


troops. 195 41450 
And again a little farther, 8 


c 
y Before the porch, and in th' entrance Pyrrhus En. II. 
r Brandiſh'd his ſword ; in brazen armour ſhone; 470 
* With him the mighty Periphas, Automedon, 476 
d Achilles“ charioteer ; the Scyrian troops 
n 'March to the palace, and fling their fire round: 478 
Pyrrhus, ſnatching an ax, hew'd the ſtrong gates, 
And from their hinges tore the brazen poſts ; 


IL The beams being cut, he rent the ſolid oaks, 481 
93 And broke a mighty opening with broad orifice ; - 
Th' interior rooms appear, long courts are 5 www, | 
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The domes of Priam and our antient kings, [ET 484 
1 armed centries ſtanding at the doors; LL ELSH 
Now th' inner rooms with groans and Ann! plaints 


| Reſoynd ; the vaulted roofs with female ſhrieks 487 
Loud howl; and clamor ſtrikes the very ſtars; 


py Through every room the fearful matrons run, 


Embrace the pillars, and their kiſſes fix: 490 


With might paternal Pyrrhus fought; nor gates 
Nor guards avail ; by frequent rams the doors 


| Fly off; and poſts, ſhockt from their hinges, tumble: 
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A way is found by force; the Greeks burſt i in, 

Kill all they meet, fill every place with troops: 495 
— — — — — If Neoptolemus 499 
; Raging with war, and both thi Atridæ in the gate : 


And all the Greeks ſupporting him, the town 


was abandoned; and Eneas, opening the 


gates, through which the otbers had eſcaped, 
marched away with the reſt in good order, 
carrying with him in the beſt chariots his father, 
and the gods of his country, with bis wife 
and children, and ſuch other perſons and 
things as were moſt valuable.“ 


It muſt be confeſſed that the Hiſtorian has 
Ne a great advantage over the Poet in re- 


lating this circumſtance; for certainly it is 


much more agreeable to the nature of things, 


and more conformable to the decorum of princes, 


to ſuppoſe with Dionyſius, that ZEneas conduct- 


ed his father, wife, and children from Troy to 


Mount Ida in 7he beſt chariots, has to ſuppoſe 


with Virgil that Æneas ſaid, 


En. l. | 


„ Come ten. my deareſt fire, and load my neck; 707 
. ** My ſhoulders preſs ; ſuch weight will not aggrieve.“ 


And that when they left the city, 


_— TTY [ 1 F4 — 


But in excuſe for this, we find it often alledged, 
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— -my ſooulders broad and neck I ſpread Ln. II. 
Over my veſt, a tawny lion's fin; 722 
And bore my load; 


— 


that it is the province of poetry to exalt low, 
and to depreſs ſublime images, in ſome inſtances: 
Let it however be acknowledged that there is 
another point in this circumſtance, in which the 
Poet has preſerved the decorum of - appearances, 
and has in his turn now obtained an advantage 


over the Hiſtorian ; and that is concerning the 
| diſpoſal of Creuſa, Aneas's wife, which Mr. 
Spelman owns is a point Surpriſes him, that 


1 


Dionyſius (or rather indeed Hellanicus) ſnould 
make neas at the embarkation forget his 
wife; particularly as he had told us before 
that he carried her, as well as his children and 
his gods out of Troy : Virgil indeed, adds 
Mr. Spelman, had a very good reaſon to diſ- 
poſe of Creuſa before Æneas ſet ſail; becauſe 
ſhe would moſt certainly have been a very 
inconvenient perſon, both in his amour with 
Dido, and in. his addreſſes to Lavinia:? And 


(e 


cc 


therefore to obviate this inconvenience, Virgil 


has taken care, at the cloſe of the Second Xneid, 
to give us a particular account, that Creuſa was 


not only dead, but appeared to her huſband 


after her death, and foretold many e 


which were to befall him; 


En. II. 


Far muſt you go, large breadths of ocean croſs ; 
But ſhall Heſperia gain, where Lydian Tiber 781 
*© Through populous plains flows with a gentle ſtream : 
There happy days, a realm, and royal bride 783 
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% Await you: mourn not for loved Creuſa; 


The haughty Myrmidons, or Delops proud, 785 
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% J ſhall not ſee, nor wait on Grecian dames, 
* A Dardan, daughter to Venus.” 787 


But let us proceed with Dionyſius: In the 
mean time,” ſays he, the Greeks took the 
town by ſtorm, and being intent on plunder, 
gave thoſe who fled an opportunity of eſcap- 
ing with greater ſecurity : ZEneas: and his 
people overtook their companions on the 
road; and being now all rogether, they poſted 


themſelves on the ſtrongeſt part of Mount 
Ida: They were joined not only by the in- 


habitants of Dardanus, who ſeeing a great and 
unuſual fire break out at Troy, deſerted their 
town, and all went thither; except thoſe, who 
under Elymus and Ægeſtus, having prepared 
ſome ſhips, had left it before, (as will be re- 
lated hereafter; ) but alſo by the inhabitants 
of Ophrynium, and of the other Trojan cities, 
who were deſirous of preſerving their liberty ; 
and in a very ſhort time the numbers of the 
Trojan forces were very much increaſed ; 


And here a mighty troop of comrades new En. Il. 


I wondering find had joined us; men, women, 797 


And children, gather'd for flight ; wretched band, 
From all parts come, with lives and fortunes ready 799 
To ſearch what climes I might through th' ocean ſeek. 
On Ida's top now Lucifer aroſe, 801 


And led the day; the Greeks poſſeſs'd the gates; 


— 


Nor any hope of ſuccour now remain' d. 803 
I yield ; and bearing off my fire, the mount aſcend. 


* Thoſe who with Eneas had thus eſcaped 
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fr the taking of the city, were during their 
ſtay there (on Mount Ida) in hopes of re- 


turning home, as ſoon as the enemy ſhould 
ſail —_ 


But the Greeks, having reduced to ſlavery 
the inhabitants both of the city, and of the 
neighbourhood, and demoliſhed the ſtrong 
places, were preparing to attack thoſe alſo 
who were poſted on the mountains: But the 
Trojans ſending heralds to treat of a peace, 
and deſiring they would not reduce them to 
the neceſſity of making war, they called a 
council, and made peace with them upon 
the following terms: 


* That Afneas and his people ſhould tranſport 


themſelves, with all the effetts they had ſaved 
in their flight, out of the: territory of Troy, 
within a limited time; and deliver up 10 the 
Greeks the places of firength; And that, after 
they had left the country in purſuance of theſe 
terms, the Greeks ſhould allow them a ſafe con- 
duct by ſea and land, throughout all their do- 


minions. 


„ Fneas, having accepted theſe conditions, 


which he looked upon as the beſt the preſent 
conjuncture would admit of, ſent away Aſca- 


nius his eldeſt ſon, with ſome of the allies, 


the greateſt part of whom were Phrygians, 


to the Daſcylitic country, (a country in 
Bithynia, as is alſo the Aſcanian lake, near'to 


which ſtood Nicza the capital of thoſe parts,) 


he having been invited by the inhabitants to 
F 4 | ©: reign 


| En. III. 
When they ſhould ſail, if chey ſhould ever fail. 136 
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© reign over them; where he ſtaid not long: 
55 For Samandriits, and the other Hectoridæ, 


* who had been diſmiſſed out of Greece by 


to Troy, in order to reſtore them to their pa- 
ternal kingdom. And this is all the account, 


that is given of Aſcanius.” OE, to 


Hellanicus ; 

But this is not all the account that is given of 
Aſcanius by Dionyſius himſelf, nor by Virgil; 
at leaſt jf Aſcanius and lülus in that poet be 


one and the ſame perſon; ; as we ſhall ſee in 


the proſecution of this narrative. 
From this time, neas and his people began 


to build their fleet; and Virgil begins his nar- | 


ration of Æneas' voyage from Troy in the very 


opening of the Third Eneid; 


Since heaven was pleaſed to fink the Aſian ſtate, En. III. 


And Priam's guiltleſs race; ſince Ilium fell, 2 
And all Neptunian Troy ſmok'd in the duſt, 

Far diſtant wandrings, and deſerted realms rs 
We are compell'd to ſeek : our fleet we fit mu 
Near mount Antandros' ſelf, and 1 (ob n Ide; 23 
Dubious where fates might bear, or ſettle u: 
Our friends we muſter, — — — — — 8 


'* As for Eneas, after his fleet was ready, he 


e jmbarked with the reſt of his ſons, and his 
father, taking with him the moge of his 
gods; 


" 


go 


— — — Scarce had the ſpring begun, En. II. 


When ſtraight my fire Anchiſes bade us ſail : 9 
Weeping 1 leaye my native ſhore, and port, 


Ang 


Neoptolemus, coming to him, he returned 


b 0 gud. wo. — 
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And plains where Troy once ſtood; a baniſh'd wretch 
I go with friends, with gan: oh with ſmall and —_ 
gods. | 12 


The firſt country har” he failed to was 
Thrace, a neighbour ſtate 


Sacred to Mars a vaſt tract lies far of, En. III. 
By Thracians tilPd ; once ſtern Lycurgus ſway' d. 14 


4 croſſing the Helleſpont, they ſailed to 
5+ the next peninſula, which lies before Europia, 
* and is called Pallznt : 

This peninſula indeed Virgil does not men- 
tion by name at preſent, but he has told us 
in his Fourth Georgic, that it is ſituate in Ema- 

thia, on the coaſt of Thrace; for in {peaking 
of Proteus, he ſays, 


He now th' Emathian bay, his native ſeat Geo. IV. 
Pallint, viſits : ee Linn ee, 391 


29 county was ;nhabited "oy a Thiratian 
«© people named Cruſæi, who were in alliance 
< with the Trojans, and had aſſiſted them 
during the war, with greater alacrity than 
« any of their confederates :” 


En. III. 
Troy's antient friend, and join'd by kindred powers, 
While fortune ſmiled : — — — — | 16 


The baſis of this alliance had been long laid 
between the two ſtates ; for it was to the court 
of Polymneſtor, king of Thrace, that Priam 
ſent his youngeſt ſon Polydore. to reſide, dur- 
ing the ſiege of Ty as we ſhall ſee preſently; 
in the mean time 1 only obſerve that 

Tnens, | 
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Eneas, ſhortly after his landing upon this coaſt, 


built his firſt town, with an, intention no doubt 
of — a colony there; | 


— — — hither Pra, brought ; 3 On ſhore Es. In 
Lay my firſt walls, with adverſe fates begun : : 17 
To heaven's great king a ſhining ſteer I flew : : 21 


And. during this facrifice, gs ment. to a 


ſmall mound to pluck ſome branches to hide, or 


'overſhadow, his altars; 


It chanced a N was near, upon whoſe top En. IL 


Some cornel ſhrubs and a rough myrtle grew, 23 
Thick with ſharp leaves; thither I went to pluck 
Some leafy branches to conceal my ſhrines : | 25 


"And where he met with that extraordinary phæ- 


nomenon of the bleeding boughs, which pro- 
ceeded from the bady of Polydore, king Priam's 


| ſon, whom 


— —_ _—_ — ie great maſs of gold En. III. 
Th' unhappy Priam ſecretly had ſent 5 
To Thracia's king, when now the arms of Troy 51 
He gan diffide, his city leagured round: 1 
That wretch, when he perceived our fortune ſink, 53 
1 with the foe, with Agamemnon join'd, 
roke through all laws, kill'd Polydore ; his wealth 5 $ 
By force ſeizes: What prompt vp not men to, 
Unrighteous thirſt of gold! — — — — 57 


Dionyſius ſays that © SY ſtaid here the 
© winter ſeaſon, and built a temple to Venus, 
upon one of the promontories : ” 


To Dionæan Venus then we offer, _ III. 
And all the powers, to hleſs our enterprize: 20 
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« and alſo a * ED Anea; the inhabitants 
„of which were called #neade ; 


The name Zreade from my nameTform: En. III. v. 18. 


* where they left all thoſe, who from fatigue 
were not able to bear the ſea, or choſe to re- 
main there, as in a country they were for the 
" 8 to look upon as their own : This city 
<« ſubſiſted to the time of the Macedonian em- 
*< pire, under the ſucceſſors of Alexander; but 
was deſtroyed in the reign of Caſſander, when 
«© Theflalonica was building; and the inhabi- 
tants of Ænea, with many others, removed to 

* the new built city.“ 

It is remarkable that Dionyſius, (who ſeems 
at other times to be credulous enough of prodi- 
gies) ſhould take no notice of this whole tranſ- 
action concerning Polydore: And it is ſtill more 
remarkable that Homer has given us a very 

different account of the death of this young 
prince, who loſt his life wantonly, towards the 
cloſe of the Twentieth Ihad, v. 407, where he 
fays that he fell by the hand of Achilles: 
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Then on fair Polydore he ruſh'd with form, 
11 Priamides, , whoſe fire forbade him fight, 
Becauſe of all he was his youngeſt born, 
| And much beloved; and all excell'd in ſpeed: 
nd But then in youthful ardour, boaſts his flight; 
And ruſh'd to war, till his dear life he Joſt. : 
er Theſe 


1 
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Theſe'two accounts differ very widely; and 
therefore what makes it the moſt remarkable of 
all is, that Virgil, in the former account, ſhould 
chooſe to follow Euripides in his Hecuba, v. 700, 
(whatever authority he had for that narration) 
rather than adhere to Homer, the great director 
and guide to him in all other affairs relating to 
the Trojan war. 


But Virgil continues his narration, and ſays, 


before they departed from raence, 14 


To Polydore we raiſe a ma. and heap , TS En. III. 


Earth on the mound, and altars riſe t' his ſhade, _. 63 


With azure fillets crown'd and cypreſs ſad; 
And Ilian dames, with hair, as uſual, looſe ; 65 
Then cups with warm milk foaming we pour forth, 
And bowls with hallow'd blood: thus we compoſe 
His ſoul, and with loud voices bid our laſt Farewel ! 68 


Having thus performed theſe funeral obſequies, 


When we could truſt the waves, and winds had ſmooth'd 
The deep, and gentle Auſter call'd to fea, En. III. 70. 
Our friends the navy launch'd, and fill'd the ſhore ;_ 

We leave the port : and land and towns retire. 72 


From hence, that 1s, from Thrace, they ſailed 
to Delos, a large and pleaſant iſland in the Ægean 


fea; © From Pallzzz,” continues Dionyſus, 


< the Trojans ſailed to Delos, Anius being cy 
King of that iſland: 8 


A pleaſant iſle is dwelt amid 5 ſea, En. III. v. 5 

Sacred to Doris, and Ægean Neptune; 

Which floating once round coaſts and ſhores, thei pious 

Bow-bearer with Mjcon? tall, and Gjaros fix d, 76 

And gave it to be 2 unmoved, and brave the winds: : 
' Hither I ſteer ; this port delightful held us | 

Fatigued : Landed, we Phœbus' town revere: 79 


King 


ing 
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King ani here, both king and Phœbus- prieſt, >; 
HIiis brows with fillets and with laurel bound, > oa 
Met us, and his old friend Anchiſes knew; 
We join our ſocial hands, and to their houſes 80. 5 8 2 


Here,” Dionyſius h 4 many monuments of 
the arrival of Æneas and the Trojans were to 
te be ſeen, while this iſland was inhabited, and 
«& flouriſhed.” And here, Virgil ſays, _— re- 
ceived that remarkable oracle; 

© That land, brave Dardans, which your ſires ard bore, 
Again ſhall bear you on its fertile glebe n. II. 95» 
At your return: Your antient mother ſeek ; 

There ſhall Æneas' race all borders way + O7 
And ſons“ ſons rule, and thoſe from them derived 


4 bo wilinterpretation of which oracle coſt 
them ſo dear in the end; for Anchiſes, miſtak- 
ing the ſenſe of this oracle, ſuppoſes that ir 
pointed out Crete for the place of their fixt 
abode, and having given this! interpretation, | 


This ſaid, due victims at the ſhrines he ſlew ; En. Ui. 
A bull to Neptune, to thee a bull, Apollo. 119 
To ſtorms a black, to zephyrs a white lamb: 


and this religious ceremony being performed, 


they immediately ſer fail from Ortygia, which 1s 
only the antient name of Delos, 


| En. II. 
We leave Oriygia's ports, and ſtand to ſea; =: 


and made the beſt of their way to Crete : : (this 


iſland is now called Candia.) But before we 


bring them to this iſland, it will be proper to 
obſerve that Dionyſius takes notice of an inci- 
dent, which 1s not recorded By Virgil, namely, 
chat being arrived at Cythera, another iſland 

* lying 


& 
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< lying off Peloponneſus, they built a temple 


„there to Venus: While they were on their 
voyage from Cythera, (now called Cerigo) and 
* not far from Peloponneſus, one of ZEneas's 
*. companions, by name Cinaethus, died; whom 
* they buried upon one of the promontories, 
e which from him is to this day called Cinae- 
** thien: And having renewed their affinity 
« with the Arcadians, concerning which I ſhall 
treat afterwards; and ſtaid a ſhort time in 
<< theſe places, where they left ſome of their 
« people, they came to Zacyithus.” 


Here Dionyſius has made a wide gap in this 
voyage, or at leaſt in the geographical parts of 
it, which is amply ſupplied by Virgil; who 


ſays, that the Trojans, after they ſet fail from 
Ortygia, or Delos, paſſed by 


Bacchanall'd Naxos, and Donj/a green, | En. III 
Olzarot, ſnowy Paros, and the Cyclades, 126 


Strew'd round the main, and ſeas with iſles thick ſown. 


and having failed through this cluſter of- inands, 
they came within ſight of Crete; 1 which, 


A naval ſhout with various conteſt roſe; En. Il. | 


My mates are chear'd; Crete and our fires we ſeek: 129 
A gale now riſing from the poop perſues us : 


At length we made the antient ſhore of Crete, 131 


Here they were no ſooner landed, than looking 
upon this country as the place of their abode, 
they began to build them a cityz | 


Eager I raiſe my long defired walls, | En. III. 
And call them Fergamus; ; thus pleaſed I chear | 
wy friggds to love their homes, and build a fort. 134 


Nay 


ſee 
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Nay 0 confident were they of ſettling on this 
iſland, that they drew their fleet on ſhore, as 
having now no farther uſe for them; 


En. II. 
Now ſcarce our - ſhips laid up, the youth were buſy . 
In chuſing wives, and plowing the new ſoil; 136 
I gave them . and homes, — — : 


But, to convince them that this iſland was not 
to be cheir W 


— — — — ſudden a plague En. III. 
From an infected climate ſeized our men, 138 
Blighted the trees, the corn, and made a deadly year 3 
Some loſt their lives, ſome languid bodies drag'd ; 140 
Then Sirius fierce burn'd up the barren lands ; 

Graſs ſhrunk ; and food the blaſted corn denied : 142 


In this afflicted condition they knew not what 
ſteps to perſue : Anchiſes therefore, as the beſt 
® method, adviſed them to diſpatch a meſſenger 
back again to reconſult the oracle at Delos: 


þ 1 My fire bade ſearch again th' Oriygies ſhrine, En. III. 
| Re- plom the waves, and pray forgiveneſs there; 
What end would Phœbus give to all our woes; 145 
. „Where we ſhould ſeek relief, and whither bend our 
9 courſe. 


z1 Before the meſſenger could return, ZEneas it. 


ſeems had a TO which told him, that he 
8 muſt | 


— * Change theſe ſeats ; Apollo never meant En. III. 
< 'Theſe ſhores, nor order'd you to fix at Crete: 162 
A land there is, the Greeks H Heſperia call, 
© An antient ſoil, for arms and glebe renown'd ; 
» Ti! Oenotrians dwelt? it; but the moderns now 205 
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Have named it Traly, from it's leader s name: 166 
Fheſe are our laſting ſeats; thence Dardänus ſprubg ; ; 
- Tafius thence, from whom Our race deſcends.” 168 


Eneas having related this vißon to his father 
and his 890 Anchiſes immediately acknow- 
ledges that {1652 Big 

n. III. 


He knew the ambiguous ſtock, and double race; | 
Deceived by late miſtake of antient realms : 181 


For we have lately ſeen that he miſtook the 


purport of the oracle at Delos; and had de- 


duced his origin from Teucer, a Cretan, inſtead 
of deducing it either from Dardanus, or 1afius, 
Italians; but now he recolledts himſelf, and 
lays, 


— — O fon, inured to Trojan fates, n. III. 
* Caſſandra ſole ſuch ſad diſaſters ſung ; 

* Now I perceive ſhe meant theſe realms our own; 184 
&« And oft Heſperia, oft Italia named; | 
* But who could then ſurmiſe that Trojans ſhould 186 
« T' Heſperia ſail ? or who Caſſandra truſt ? 
4% Then Phcebus let's obey, and better fates perſue,” 
Thus he adviſed: — — =— — — — 1:89 


and all immediately conn to leave this iſland 


of Crete ; 
| | E En. III. 
Crete too we quit, and leave a colony ſmall: | 
Our ſails then hoiſt ; our navy ſkims the main. 191 


As ſoon as they loſt ſight of Crete, they met 
with a ſtorm, which laſted for Three days; 


Scarce were the nies at ſea, nor any more 5 En. III. 
The land appear'd, but ſkies and ſeas around, 193 
2 | es 4 | When 
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When a dread ſquall hung gather'd ver my head, 


Bringing on night, and ſtorms, and blackening waves; 
Immediately the winds diſturb the deep, | 196 
Raiſe mighty billows, and diſperſe our ſhips ; 


— 


Squalls hid the day, and rains the heavens obſcured; 


From the rent clouds the lightnings frequent flaſh'd ; 
We loſe our courſe, and drive *mong gloomy waves : 


Nor nicht nor day could Palinurus ſee, 201 
Not e'en himſelf his reckoning keep mid waves: 

Thus for three doubtful days in diſmal gloom | 
We rove the main; as Many ſtarleſs nights: 204 


On the fourth morn the land at length aroſe, 
Diſplay'd the hills to view, and vapour roll'd ; 


Our fails we lower'd, and each oar applied; 
The ftraining ſailors laſh'd the azure deep: 208 


Preſerved from waves, the ſhores of Stropbades 


Received me firſt ; theſe iſles are named from Greece, - 
Iſles in the vaſt Ionian. — — — — — 211 


Here it was that on one of theſe iſlands they met 
with that very poetic adventure of the Harpies, 
which makes ſo agreeable a part of the Third 

| Eneid; and which concludes with that aſtoniſh-. 
ing and tremendous denunciation pronounced 
by Celæno, queen of che Harpies; 


«© You ſteer for 1raly, ay ſhall you gain, En. III. 


And enter with a proſperous wind that port; 254 
But then you ſhall not wall your promiſed city, 


FE're famine dread, in vengeance for our wrongs, 
«© Shall force you to dewonr your plates, gnawn with your 


00 teeth. 2 | 257 


In what manner chis dreadful prophecy was 
fulfilled, we ſhall ſee in the courſe of this voy- 
age; for the preſent, the Trojans were ſo ter- 
n. that they 1 deprecate the 


horrid 
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horrid ene and ine Anchiſes, | in theſe 

words, 5 

1 En. It: 
«Ye "OR forbiet theſe Brees avert thefe ills, 
And gracious ſpare a pious race.“ He ſaid; * 266 
Then ordered us to weigh, and looſe the flowing ſheets: 
The ſouth- winds ſtretch our fails; we ſkim the waves, 

And ſteer as friendly winds and pilots call: 269 
At ſea Zacynthos, woody we, appears. Tz 


At this place, the ſtream of our authorities, 
which has been ſo long ſeparated, is here again 
united; for now Dionyſius aſſures us that the 
Trojans, '* having, renewed their affinity with 
* the Arcadians, at the promontory of Cinae-- 

* thion, and ſtaid a ſhort time in thoſe. places, 

* where they left ſome of their people, they: 
* came to Zacynthus (now called Zante) the Za- 
e cynthit allo received them in a friendly manner, 
on account of their confanguinity; (for Darda- 
*© nus, the ſon of Jupiter and Electra the daugh- 
* ter of Atlas, had as they ſay by Batea two ſons, 


« Zacynthus and Erichthoniusz of whom one 
ewas the Anceſtor of Æneas and Zacynthus, the 


* founder of the iſland ;) in memory therefore of 
* this conſanguinity and by reaſon of the kind- 

* neſs of the inhabitants, they ſtaid here ſome 
«© time; and being alſo detained. by. ſtormy 
79 weather, they offered up a ſacrifice to Venus 
« in a temple built by themſelves; which to 

* this day the Zaqynibii perform in common; 
and alſo celebrate games, conſiſting, among 
* other exerciſes, of a courſe to be run by young, 

<< men, in which he who comes firſt to the 


0 ons and gains the prize; this is called the 


* courſe: 


 &e 
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courſe of Eneas and Venus; and ſtatues are 

* erected there to both of them . : 
| This looks as if theſe games were . 
by ZEneas and his people; if ſo, we may ima- 

vine them to be the ſame with thoſe which the 
Trojans celebrated on the coaſt of Allium; but 
tho* there . ſome difference er 


51 4s 


there is ſome difference in i accounts *. theſe 
two journaliſts; difference I mean only in this 
reſpect, that Virgil ſeems to have kept a more 
perfect reckoning; for here again Dionyſius. 
brings them from Zacynthus to Leucas; but if 
we purſue the more exact journal of the poet, 


wie ſhall find that failing from Zacynthus they 


paſſed by 
Dulichium, Sanz, ai craggy Verne ; En. III. v. 271. 


We T1thaca's rocks avoid, Labrtias realms, 8 
And brand the coaſt that dire Ulyſſes bore. 271 


It is true indeed they did not touch at any of 
theſe places, which perhaps may be the reaſon 
why the hiftorian did not take any particular 
notice of them; and therefore mentions Leucas, 
as the next place they arrived at; for ſays he, 
3 „ ſtanding out to ſea, they came to Leucas, the 
place being yet in the poſſeſſion of the Acar- 
nanes: Here alſo they built a temple to Ve- 
anus, which ſtands in the little iſland that lies 


Dt „ Dioryctus, and the city: it is called 


* the temple of the Ænean Venus.” 
It was no doubt in this temple of Venus, and 
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not in the temple of Apollo, as Mr. Addiſon 


has aſſerted in his 223d Spectator, that deſpair- 
ing Lovers uſed to make their vows in ſecret, 
and afterwards to fling themſelves from the top 
of the precipice into the ſea, whence they were 
ſometimes taken up alive: If the reader,” adds 
he, in another paper 227, * has a mind to know 
both the iſland, and the promontory by their 
<& modern titles, he will find in his map the an- 

<cjent iſland of Leucas under the name of St. 
« Mauro, and the ancient promontory of Leucate 
under the name of the Cape of St. Mauro :” He 
is undoubtedly right with reſpect to the ſituation 
of this temple; though perhaps not ſo with reſpect 
to the perſon to whom it was dedicated ; which 
is a circumſtance that might have been over- 
looked, had he not perſiſted in the 233d paper 


to aſcribe it fill to Apollo; whereas we find 


here by Dionyſius that it was dedicated 1 Venus; 
which makes it the more probable, that thoſe 
deſpairing Lovers, who came to this place with 
a reſolution of taking that dangerous leap from 
off this promontory to cure themſelves of their 
malady, ſhould firſt of all repair to, and offer up 
their vows in the Temple of Venus, than in that 
of Apollo, this miſtake however is the more 
excuſable, ſince we find from Virgil that there 
actually was a temple dedicated to Apollo on the 
promontory of A#ium, which is cloſe by Leu- 
cate ; though Virgil ſeems to have looked upon 


theſe two places as one and the ſame ; whereas 
Leucate is an iſland, and Actium a promontory 


of the main land of Acarnania; but Virgil's 
words are; 


Then, 


+ py oud rw 
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Then ſoon Leucar?'s cloudy heights we made; n. III. 
' fpolle's fane opens, by ſailors fear ; 27 

This place we gain, and viſit this ſmall town: 

From prows the anchors drop, the poops ſurround the 


| ſhore: 
Now at laſt landed on the wiſh'd-for beach, 278 
To Jove we rites renew; the altars blaze. | 
Actium we celebrate with Tlian games 280 


Their native wreſtlings, rubb'd with ſlippery oil, 
Our naked champions try; pleaſed they had *ſcaped 
So many Grecian towns, and ſail'd mid foes. 283 


Theſe games may ſeem to be different from 
thoſe juſt now mentioned by Dionyſius, and 
which he ſays were celebrated by the Trojans 
at Zacyntbus; but are really not ſo; for though 
Dionyſius mentions only Running, and Virgil 
mentions only Wreſtling; yet Dionyſius ſays, 
among other exerciſes; ſo that we may ſuppoſe 
them both alike, only performed at different 
places, and that they conſiſted of all thoſe kind- 
of exerciſes, which were uſed on ſuch occaſions. 
If we may be allowed at this diſtance of time 
to form any judgement on the authorities of 
theſe two great writers, it ſeems the more pro- 

bable to ſuppoſe that Virgil has the ſtrongeſt 
on his ſide for the celebration of theſe games 
on the coaſt of Allium, namely that | 


The ſun mean while rolls on the circling year, En. III. 
And icy winter vex'd the ſea with ſtorms: 285 


It ſeems therefore I ſay reaſonable to ſuppoſe 

that theſe games were celebrated in this place 
to commemorate the anniverſary of their leav- 
ing the coaſt of Thrace; nor at the ſame time 
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is it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe with Dionyſius 


that they likewiſe had performed thoſe other 


games, for their happy meeting with, and ar- 


rival among the Zaqntbii, their friends and 
allies, who as Dionyſius obſerves were nearly 


related to the Trojans: But it is remarkable 
that Dionyſius makes no mention of their ce- 
lebrating any of theſe exerciſes, during their 
ſtay on the coaſt of Aclium; all that he ſays 
being only this, From Leucas, they ſailed to 
Aclium, their fleet lying at anchor off a pro- 
montory of the Ambracian bay; and monu- 
ments of their arrival are left at this place, 
namely the temple of the Anean Venus 
and near to it, that of the Great Gods : 
This town, ſays Mr. Spelman, is now called 
Figolo, and ſtands at the mouth of the Am- 
tracian gulph, known now by the name of 
** Golfo de Lorta : Oppoſite to Allium Avguſtus | 
“ built @ zown, which he called Nicopolis, in 
memory of that ſignal vifory he obtained off 
that place by the conduct of Agrippa, againſt 
his infatuated rival Marc Antony: 

This victory was gained in the Year'of Rome 
723, on the Fourth of the Nones of Septem- 
ber, that is, the Second of the ſame month 
with us: Auguſtus likewiſe inſtitured Games to 
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be performed in memory of this victory; but 


upon ſome account or other it ſeems they were 
not celebrated till about Three years after, 
namely in the year of Rome 726, in which 
year Auguſtus was for the Sixth time, and 
Marcus Agrippa for the Second time, Conſuls; 


and it is ſomething very obſervable, as Ruæus 


| imagines, 
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imagines, that Virgil arrived at this part of his 
work about this very time, namely in the year 
of Rome 726; and therefore he has »ery ju- 
dicioufly introduced Æneas, and his Trojans, 
as celebrating their games in memory of their 
having eſcaped from the midſt of their enemies, 
and about this time completed the anniverſary 
of their departure from Troy or Thrace; and 
in this, the poet has very artfully alluded to 
thoſe games inſtituted by Auguſtus to be cele- 
brated on the coaft of 47m in memory of his 
victory, and at the ſame time paid this hand- 
ſome compliment to the emperor. 5 
« Ambracia retains its old name, with a ſmall 
* variation, being now called Amnbrakia.“ | 
Before we leave this place, we ſhall find it 
celebrated for another monument of the arrival · 
of the Trojans, recorded by Virgil, namely, 


Of hollow braſs a buckler, Abas? weight, - En. III. 
I fix'd to fronting doors, and thus inſcribed : 
* Theſe /poils Eneas from victoriaus Greeks.” 288 


All things being now ready for departure, they 
ſet , 

a | | 1 En. III. 
Then bade them leave the port, and ply their oars; 
They emulous laſh the deep, and ſtem the flood : 290 
Soon we loſe ſight of tall Pheacia's rocks, | 

And coaſt Epirus ſhores ; then moor'd 'th' lay 292 
Chaonian, and to Buthratum high aſcend. | 5 


Dionyſius likewiſe brings them immediately 
from Ambracia to Butbrõtum: From Ambracia, 
* fays he, Anchiſes with the fleet, failing near the 

G 4 core, 
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jit “ ſhore, came to Buthritum (now Butrinto) 
1 sa a ſea port of Epirus: 

{a Here fame incredible ſurpriſed our ears; En. II. 
1 That Priam's Helenus ruled Grecian towns, = 295 

4 | . Succeeding Pyrrhus in his bed and throne; _ | 
5 And that Andromache had again eſpouſed 297 
. A Trojan lord: With ardent love I long' d 85 

| 4 - To greet the prince, and learn from him the change : 

＋ My fleet I left, and from the harbour went. 300 
11 

Fr We have a confirmation of this account from 
* Dionyſius, who ſays that AEneas, with the 
= < ableſt men of the army, in two days marched 
| } * to Dodona to conſult the oracle :” (Virgil ſeems 

| 1 | to think it was done at Butbrõtum, at leaſt 
# he makes no mention of Dodõna:) There 
21 te they found the Trojans who had come thither 
14 « with Hèlẽnus: and having received anſwers 
. concerning their colony, and among other 


11 Trojan offerings, dedicated brazen cups, 


. « ſome of which are ſtill extant, and by their 

* inſcriptions, which are very ancient, ſhew by 
44 << whom they were given, they joined their 
bl <* fleet, after a march of about four days.” 
*i Virgil has given us a far more particular de- 
5 | tail of their conſulting the oracle, and as he has 
# 5 delivered the whole account by the mouth of 
1 Helenus, we are to ſuppoſe either that the 
El | conſultation was tranſacted at Buthrotum; or | 
# elſe that Helenus accompanied Æneas to Do- ; 
1 dona ; or elſe, which indeed ſeems the moſt 
WL - probable, that Helenus himſelf lived at Dodona, 
144 and was both prince and prieſt of that city 
= and temple; for Virgil makes Eneas * X 
41 him in theſe words : ; 


Sing Trojan 
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«e- Trojan interpreter, who know'ſt the will Za, II. 
„Of Phoebus, tripods, Clarian laurels, ftars, 360 
The notes of birds, and omens of ſwift wing, 

Fell me.” — — H— — a — . 


and Helenus himſelf performs the 1 ; 


En. II. 


Then Helenus, ks ſlain th* accuſtomed ſteers, 
Implored the heavenly powers; the fillets looſed 370 
Of his bleſt head, and led me, Phœbus, to thy ſhrines, 
Deeply ſuſpended with thy influence : 372 
And thus the prieſt from his prophetic ſoul began. | 


He then begins to dire& him in the whole courſe 
of his voyage to Haty; deſcribes the intire 
track of his failing z gives him this moſt certain 
omen, when he ſhall have found the land de- 


| ligned by fate; 
En II. 
„ When you ſhall penfive find near a dark ſtream, 
Beneath a ſcarlet oak upon the ſhore, 390 


« 4 large ubite ſow with T birty young ones laid, 

«© The dam and farrow aobite, around her teatsz 392 
« There ſhall yau build, for there your labours end: 
Nor let the future eating plates affright you 394 


« The fates will find a means, and Phœbus when in- 
voked: 


he then proceeds in his directions, and adviſes 
him not paſs through the ſtraights of Scylla and 


Charybdis, but rather to double the whole iſland 


of Sicily, and then ſteer away for the Tiber; and 
as ſoon as he ſhould arrive on the coaſt of Tay, 
to conſult the Cumæan Sibyl ; and concludes the 
whole with — and preſents, which 
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are kindly reſented with ſincere good wiſhes, and 


firm reſolutions to maintain a conſtant and 


mutual friendſhip and alliance; 


Now leaving theſe with rikng tears I ſpoke: E¶n. III. 
Farewell, ye happy, now whole lot's fulfill'd, 493 
<< Whilſt we muſt wander fill from fate to fate, 

% Vou are at peace; no ſeas have you to roam; 495 
Nor ſeek Auſonia's ever ſhunning coaſts; | 
«« Here you behold th' epitome of Troy, 497 
« Which your own hands have raiſed for better fates, 
4 (I hope) and leſs obnoxious to the Greeks : 


41 If Tiber's flood, and Tiber's field I gain, oo 
« And e'er behold my promiſed nation riſe, 
« Theſe cities long allied, this kindred race, 502 


% Both from Epirus and Heſperia ſprung, 
% Dardanus their founder, and the ſame their fate, 
„We'll join both Troys in one; that care our ſons 


employ,” : 505 
As ſoon as they had taken leave of each other, 


Near to Ceraunia's neighbouring "OO we Gail; 45 III. 
From whence to Italy the courſe is ſhort. 507 


« From Buthrotum, continues Dionyſius, they 
e ſailed cloſe to the ſhore, and came to a haven, 
« which was then called The haven of Anchiſes, 
© bi now its name is more obſcure.” (Caſau- 
bon has with great learning and ſagacity, fays | 
Mr. Spelman, ſhewn that chis haven, the name 
of which Dionyſius fays was become obſcure, 
was not Caſſiope, but Ancheſmus; which he 
confirms by a paſſage in one of Cicero? s letters 
to Atticus, where he ſays, Brunduſium venimus 
VII. kal. N aft tua felicitate navigandi : 
Ita 


* 
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Ita belle nobis flavit ab Epiro leniſſimus Aucheſ⸗ 
mites.) Where alſo they built a temple to 
Venus; and then croſſed the Jonian ſea, hav- 
* ing for guides in their navigation, ſome who 
66 accompanied them of their own accord.” 


Theſe were the friends of Helenus Ke We 
find by Virgil that, 


He added horſes and pilots. —_ En. III. 470 


4 and took with them Patron the Thurian and his 


% men; the greateſt part of whom, after the 
army was ſafely arrived in Tay, returned 
c“ home; but Patron with ſome of his friends, 
being prevailed on by ZEneas to ingage in 
© the colony, ſtaid with them. When ZEneas 
arrived on the coaſt of 7taly, continues Dio- 
nyſius, his people did not all go aſhore 
at the ſame part, but moſt of them landed 
at the Cape Iagygia, which was then called 
the Salentine cape ; (it is now called, Capo di 
« $'2 Maria de Leuca : ) The reſt diſembarked 


at a place called Minervium, where Eneas 


& himſelf landed in Tay: (It ſtood to the 
North of the Cape lapygia, and was called by 
the Romans Caſtrum Minerve, Ara Minerve, and 

Minervium, and now Caſtro 13 and here alſo, as 


Mr. Spelman obſerves, Aneas lands in Virgil: 


— — — — — the port now ſeem'd En. III. 
More near; Minerva s fane ſtood on a rock: 


Our ſails we furl'd, and turn'd cur  prows to ſhore. 532 
The harbour 1s thus deſcribed by Virgil, 


By thi Faſtern waves a port bends in an arch ; En. III. 
| 3 
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The fronting clif foam with the briney ſpray; 534 
Itſelf retired : the towering rocks their arms 
Stretch down a double fence ; the fane's from ſhore, 


and thus by Dionyſius: “This is a promon- 
« tory that forms a harbour in the ſummer, 
© which from that time is called the Have 
* of Venus. After this, continues the ſame 
4% hiſtorian, they failed along the ſhore, to 
* the ſtraight, (of Sicily) having Italy on 
* one hand, (the right,) and in theſe places 
alſo left ſome traces of their arrival.” 

It may appear ſtrange that ZEneas ſhould 
viſit the temple of Minerva, and in that tem- 
ple addreſs himſelf to Juno, and make her an 
offering, when both thoſe powers had been fo 
remarkably employed in the deſtruction of 
Troy : But Virgil tells us that all this was per- 
formed according to the direction and advice 
of Helenus, who laid this — on him 


KR AA 


in the ſtrongeſt terms; 


4 Beſides, if Helenus has any ſrill, En. III. 
If faith, if Phoebus fills my ſoul with truth, 433 
% This only thing, my friend, this only point, 

% Twill premiſe, again, again repeat: 435 
« Firſt then with prayers great Juno's power revere ; 
To Juno freely chaunt; that powerful queen 437 
« Vanquiſh with gifts, then victor ſhall you ſail 
From hoarſe Trinacria's ſhores for Jtaly;: 439 


and accordingly we find that this direction was 
here in this place punctually complied with; for 
as ſoon as * came to Minervium, 


— — — — — Then we implored En. III. 
Pallas all arm'd, who firſt received our joy: 544 


and 
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and then immediately adds, 


Hiding our faces in a Phrygian veil, | En. III. 
By the commands which Helenus firiftly gave, 
T' Argivan Juno we due honours burn. 547 


Dionyſius alſo confirms this paſſage; for he ſays, 
« among other traces of their arrival at Miner- 
« vium, EÆneas offered a brazen patera in the 
* temple of Juno, on which is inſcribed in 


ancient characters the name of Eneas, who 


« dedicated it to the goddeſs.” But it looks 


as if Eneas was very glad when this ceremony 


was over, for | 
| En. III. 
This quick performed, our vows in order made, 
We brace the points of our ſail-bearing yards, 549 
Leaving the Grecian towns, and their ſuſpicious coaſts. 


Here we ſhall loſe ſight of Dionyſius for a 
eonſiderable time, ſince the next place that he 
mentions is Drepang : That indeed is the next 
port where Eneas and his companions land; 
and which, as we ſhall find preſently, is become 


for ever memorable for a melancholy accident 


that there befell the Trojans ; but Virgil has 
performed the part of an accurate geographer, 
and deſcribed the draught of the Sicilian coaſt 
in ſo very exact and true a manner, that a 
perſon, who is an intire ſtranger to that voyage, 
might be able to direct himſelf by the chart 
which the poet has here ſo juſtly drawn; for he 
ſays that from the port of Minerva, 


Hence (if fame's true) Herculean Tarentum En. I. 
Is ſeen, gainſt which Lacinia rears. herſelf, 552 


And 
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And Caulon's cliffs, les . : 5 <4 
Then far at ſea Trinacrian Mtnua's ſeen ; 5 
Vaſt roar of ocean, and the beaten rocks 85 5 
We hear from far, and broken noiſe on ſhore ; 3 
The ſhallows heave, and ſands commix with waves: 
Anchiſes cries, This is that Charybdis, 558 
« Helenus theſe rocks, theſe dreadful cliffs deſcribed; 
« Sheer off, my friends, riſe ſtrongly on your oars.” 560 
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He then proceeds to give a particular deſcrip- 
tion of that aſtoniſhing volcano, Mount Etna, 
and of that moſt wonderful adventure of Achæ- 

menides, and the Cyclops, and then taking 
that unfortunate Greek on board with them, 
they ſail from that part of the coalt ; and 


| iv | Lo Boreas blew, from fraight Pelorus ſent; En. III. | 
Pp We paſs'd Pantagia's mouths with natural rocks 688 
F ; Incloſed ; next Megdris bay, and Tapfus low : ö | 
. q | Theſe coaſts now Achzmenides deſcribed, 690 2 
| | ö Reſailing back, once dire Ulyſſes? mate: | 0 
bo In the Sicanian bay an ifland lies, | 692 
by *Gainſt rough Plemmyrium, once Ortygia call'd; | 
bl. Hither from Elis? realm Alpheis rolls | : 
k | His hidden waves beneath Sicilian ſeas, 699 i 
, Þ And, Arethuſa, now unites his ſtream with thine : 
1 | | 6] . £3 | be 
1 As order'd we implore the native powers: 8 

1 Then ſteer paſt rich Helorus' ſtagnant fens: 690 5 
ih Hence the high cliffs of long Pachjnus' cape ” 
| | q We coaſt; and what fate will'd ſhould ne'er be drain'd, M 
iy Foul Camarina's fens ; Gelias* plains, 701 60 
bs And Gela large, ſo from that river call'd : 0 
* Thence lofty 4:tragas diſplays from far | 

* 


Its mighty walls, once breeder of war- ſteeds: 704 
Thee too we leave, palmy Seliaus ile,” 5 
And coaſt the dangerous Lilybzian ſhores : 
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Flence Drepùnums port, and melancholy coaſt 


At this port we are to make ſome ſtay ; and 
here it is that the Trojans met with that melan- 
choly accident already hinted at, for here it is 


that, as Virgil relates, the death * his hes 


Anchiſes happened 3 


— — Here, by ach numerous tempeſts toſt, En. III. 


Alas! J loſe my ſire, each care's relief, 70g 
Each fate, Anchiſes ; here, fire, you defert 
Your wearied ſon, yourſelf how vainly ſaved! - 711 


Not prophet Helenus though many ills he told, 
Preſaged this heavy loſs; no nor fury Celæno- 713 


This mournful event, which has rendered the 
port of Drepanum for ever memorable, has been 
almoſt paſſed: over in ſilence by Dionyſius, for 
he has but juſt mentioned the death of Anchiſes: 


He has however given us ſo intereſting an ac- 
count of thoſe Frojans, who ſettled: in Sicily. 


before Æneas arrived at that iſland, that it may 
deſerve our attention: When Eneas and his 
fleet came near to Sicily, ſays that great Hiſ- 
bs —_— whether they had any deſign of land- 
C ing there, or were forced from their courſe 
by tempeſts, which are common in theſe 
** ſeas, they diſembarked at that part of the 

* iſland, which is called Drep4#na : Here they 


found the 1 rojans, who with Elymus, and 
25 Asgeſtus, (or as Virgil calls him W 


— — Jn sicily we've towns and arms, | En. I. 


And brave 4ceftes Prang from Trejan race:) 654 
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e accident: O | 
e diſtinction, and of Trojan extraction, being 


& ſeized him for ſome reaſon, and put him to 
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had left Troy before them, and who being 
ce favoured both by fortune and the winds, 
«and at the ſame time not overburdened with 
* baggage, had a quick paſſage to Sicily, and 
& were ſettled near the river Crimeſus, in 
the country of the Sicãni, who out of 
« friendſhip had beſtowed the land upon them, 
* by reaſon of their relation to Aegeſtus, who 
e had been bred in Sicily by the followin 
ne of his anceſtors, a man 4 


upon ill terms with Laomedon, the king 


death, and with him all his male children, 
tc leſt he ſhould ſuffer ſome miſchief from them; 

but thinking it unbecoming him to put his 

* daughters to death, as they were yet virgins, 

& and unſafe to ſuffer them to marry any of the 

* Trojans, he delivered them to ſome mer- 

& chants, with orders to carry them to the moſt 

« diſtant country: They were attended in their 

« voyage by a noble youth, who was in love 

* with one of the two virgins, whom he mar- 

&« ried, as ſoon as ſhe arrived in Szcily, and 
„ during their ſtay among the S:ce/;, they had 
« a ſon, whoſe name was Aegeſtus, 


Whom a fair Trojan near Criniſus flood En. V. v. 38. 
Produced ; — — — — — — 


% and who, having learned the manners and | 
language of the inhabitants, after the death 


' * of his parents, Priamus being then king of 


« Troy, obtained leave to return home; and 
having aſſiſted him in the war with the 3 
f 2 f 8 4 W 0 = — 


£25 
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ec while theſe were employed in taking the city, 


« he failed back again to Sicily (as we have 
already been toldz) being accompanied in his 


flight by Elymus, with the three ſhips which 
“ Achilles had with him when he plundered 


the Trojan cities, and which by their ſtriking 
* upon ſome hidden rocks he had loſt. AEneas 
“ finding theſe men here, ſhewed them great 


„ kindneſs, and built two cities for them, called 


« Aegeſta and Eryx; according to the advice 
of Nautes, after the diſaſter of e four of 
their ſhips by fire; 


When Nautes old, whom wle Minerva taught, En. V. 
And by her powerful art had made renown'd, 
This counſel gave, both what the wrath of heaven 
, Portends, and what the fates themſelves require 797 
ZEneas then he mildly thus beſpoke : 
„O Prince, where fates call and re-call let's go: 
Each fate by perſeverance is ſubdued : 710 
„ You have Aceſtes here your royal friend, 
Take his advice, wigeh he will freely give: . 
Leave thoſe with him, who mann'd your veſſels 
| burnt, 


The aged men, and wearied matrons too, 

And all hands uſeleſs, or this danger dread, 
Select, and thus fatigued, here let them build, 
And give their town Aceſtes' licenſed name.” 718 


Where he left ſome part of his army; which 


** imagine, continues Dionyſius, he did by 


choice, to the end that thoſe who were tired 
with fatigue, or otherwiſe diſliking the ſea, 

might enjoy reſt, and a ſafe retreat: But ſome 
-* write that the loſs of part of his fleet, which 
H | ** Was 
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Was burnt by ſome of the women, (as vir gil 
has related at length in the Fifth Eneich 
« who were diſfatisfied with wandering, obliged 
him to leave thoſe behind who belonged. to 
* the ſhips that were burnt, and for that reaſon 


6 


< could fail, go longer with their companions.” 
«© There are many monuments of the arrival 
„of ZEneas and the Trojans in Sicily; but the 


* moſt remarkable are the altar of the Antan 
m Venus, placed on the ſummit of mount Ex; 


Thus a new realm near Eryx lofty mount En. V. 
Roſe to Idalian Venus; — N . — —_ a 


* and a temple dedicated 7o incor in Aegeſta 


* the firſt being erected by neas himſelf 4 


——— revs 


— —— — 


* his mothbr; and the temple, by thoſe left there 


«© by the fleet, who conſecrated it 10 the me- 


& mory of their deliverer.” 

Bur here. we find a conſiderable a 00 
in opinion between theſe two great authors, 
with regard to this temple; and if we may pals 
any judgement in a point of ſuch antiquity, 
there ſeems to be a greater probability on the 


ſide of Virgil, namely, that Eneas erected 


an altar in honour to his mother, and à temple 
in honour 0 his father Anchiſes, who was but 
lately dead, 


2 


— — — — — — — 4 "rich; En. V. 
And hallow'd grove is added to Anchiſes tomb. 76¹ 


Another point, which deſerves ſome attention, 
and which the hiſtorian takes no notice of, is 


that Eneas and his companions, together with 
35 "I 


$28 
— 


„„ I TG 


the inhabitants of the iſland, celebrated Funera! 
games in honour to his father Anchiſes; and it 


jan women took the opportunity of ſetting fire 


The ſea was rough, and ſuch an odious ſound, 


was at the time of this celebration that the Tro- 


to the fleet; by which accident, though the 
whole was in danger of being deſtroyed, yet it 


ſeems there were only Four 3 Periſhed _ 


ntirely-z 


— — _ nowall the fire's extinQ, and all En. V 
The ſhips, except Four loſt, are from the ruin ſaved. * 


However, having ſoon repaired this misfortune, 


The reſt repair their ſhips, and half burnt decks En. V. | - 3} 
Keſit, and all their oars and ſails renew: 753 | 
| | F [1 
and having feaſted each other, Fr | | 
Nine days both nations having ſpent in feaſts, En. V. l | 
And rites obſerved ; ſoft gales now ſmooth'd the deep, * | | | 
And freſhening Auſter gently call'd to ſea ; 764 | 1 


Now loud laments aroſe through all the coaſt, 
And days and nights each other they detain; 766 
The matrons, too, and thoſe to whom but now 


Would go, and ſhare the perils of a voyage ; 769 


Whom good ÆEneas with mild words exhorts, | | | 1 


And weeping gives them to Aceſtes? care: 
Three calves to Eryx, to the Storms a lamb 
He ſlew ; then bade the cables each be looſed ; 773 
Himſelf, his brows with olive branches bound, | 
High- placed a goblet held, and in ſalt waves 

The inwards caſt, and pour'd the liquid wines: 776 
A riſing gale blew freſh upon the poop; I» 
er they laſh the deep, and ſtem the briney flood: 778 
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48 The VOYACGE of ANEAS 


5 # = - 1 * 
* ZEneas'and his companions leaving Sicihy 


« croſſed the Tyrrhene ſea, and came fiſt to a 
port of 7/aly, called Palinurus, which they 


* 
ce 


* 


£ 
ce 
cc 


te 


The ſtorm had driven me on; ſcarce on the fourth 356 


<* ſay took its name from one of the pilots of 
© ZEneas, who died there:” And Mr. Spelman 
obſerves that when Virgil ſaid, 


En. VI. 


«« The place ſhall be for ever Palinurus calbd; 381 


he ſpoke like à prophet, as well as a poet; for 
this place 1s ſtill called Palinuro, and the 
Cape, Capo di Palinuro. This pilot, accord- 
ing to Virgil, was drowned on the coaſt of 
Italy, as he makes Palinurus himſelf relate 
the accident of his death in the Sixth ZEneid: 


« For lo the tiller, torn with ſudden jerk, 


En. VI. 


«© Which once I ruled, and ſteer'd our deſitned courſe, 


I bore away: By the rough waves I vow, 351 


© Not for myſelf was I fo much concern'd 


cc 


As, leſt your ſhip, her helm and ſteerſman loſt, 


Should founder in thoſe vaſt tumultuous ſeas: 354 


40 


For three tempeſtuous nights o'er boiſterous waves 


Had 1 made /:aly from the topmoſt ſurge ; 


Slowly I ſwam to ſhore, now ſafely gain'd ; 358 


When lo, a barbarous crew, wet as I was, | 
And ſeizing on the rocks with grappling hold, 360 
Slew me, and ſtupid hoped a mighty prey.“ 

* | 


« After that, ſays Dionyſius, they came to 
* an iſland, which they called Leaucafe (now 
called Lico/2) from a woman who was a rela- 
tion of Æneas, and died at that place: 
Virgil makes no mention of this event; but in- 


ſtead of this, he has mentioned another, which 


Dionyſius 


W 
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rom TROY fo ITALY. 49 


Dionyſius has omitted, namely, that as ſoon as 


Aneas came to Cumæ on the Weſtern coaſt of Italy, 


he went to the Cumæan Sibyl, to conſult with her 


concerning the farther progreſs of his voyage : 


At length he touch'd Eubsian Cume's coaſts: En. VI. 


They turn their prows to ſea; with biting flooks 

The anchors hold their ſhips; the bending poops 4 

Cover the ſhores : the ſeamen briſk leap forth | 

Upon the Heſperian land! — — 6 
_ Meanwhile ZAneas to Apollo's rocks, 1255 
O'er which he reigns, near the dread Sibyl's cave 


And ſpacious cell, repairs, whoſe mighty ſoul IE 


The Delian -prophet fills with fates to come :- 
Now Trivia's grove, and golden gates they paſs: 13 


This viſit, and the conſequence of it, I 


mean her attending Æneas in his adventure 
down to the Elyſian fields, takes up the whole 
Sixth Eneid: But, before he enters upon that 
hazardous attempt, he meets with a mournful 
accident, which the Sibyl had foretold; 


« But lo, a worthy friend, untimely loſt, En. VI. 


(Alas, you know it not) pollutes your fleet, 150 
*+ While here you tarry, and attend your fate; 

« Firſt bury him, and in a tomb incloſe:“ — — 1523 
Aneas then with downcaſt looks and ſad, 156 
Departs and leaves the cell ; the dark events 


Revolves within his breaſt; Achates too 158 


Attends his ſteps, and ſorrowing walks along: 

Much converſe they together held; what friend 
Untimely loſt the prieſteſs meant, whom now 161 
They muſt entomb,—when they Misenus ſaw, 

Soon as they came to ſhore, unfortunate drown'd ; 
Missnus famed, than whom erior none 


Jo rouſe the hoſts, and fire the war with ſounds, 165 
H 3 2 Dionyſus 
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* 
Ce 


Dionyſius likewiſe ſays, that when the 
ſailed from Lenco/ia, they came to an anchor, 
in a deep and beautiful haven of the Opici, 
* which from Mzrsznus, a man of figure, who 


a ** alſo died there, they called by his name.“ 


After the obſequies of Misenus, Æneas fails to 


the iſland Proc t, and from | 


Cc 


cc 


} 


Thence to Cajita's port directly ſteers: En. VI « 900 
Thou too, Cajeta, great Eneas' nurſe, n. VII. 1 
Dying, haſt left theſe ſhores a laſting fame; ET 
Here lives your memory; this tomb preſerves 3 
Your name in Italy, if that an honour be. 


They named theſe places, ſays Dionyſb in 
the ſame manner, deſiring they ſhould ſerve 
as Monuments of the women who died there, 
of whom one, (Leucgſia,) is ſaid to have been 
a relation of ZEneas, and the other, (Cajz1a,) 


his nurle.” 
Firſt then around Circaan ſores they coaſt; En. VII. 
Where Sol's rich daughter in remoteſt groves 11 
Attunes her conſtant lay, and in her court 
Burns fragrant cedar for her nightly lamp, 13 
Whilſt her ſwift ſhuttle threads the ſlender warp ; — — 
And here Zneas from the ſea deſcried 29 


A mighty grove, through which fair Tiber's fream 
With rapid courſe, and 1 with + don ſand, 
Rolls. to the main, — — — — — = 


« At laſt they rind at Laurentum i in lah, 
ſays Dionyſius, where coming to the end of 
their wandering, they threw up an intrench- 
ment; and og place where they incamped 
is from that time called Troy: It is diſtant 


from the ſea about four ſtadia.“ 


e Thus 


A Troy to ITALY. 51 


Thus we have brought the reader, as Eneas 


brought his colony, ſafe to the end of this long 
voyage; for here their labours end, this is the 


period of their failing, this is the happy harbour, 
after all their toils: And, as Dionyſius ſays, 


I was under a neceſlity of relating theſe 


„things, and of making this digreſſion, ſince. 
* ſome hiſtorians affirm that ZEneas did not 


** even come to Italy with the Trojans.” 
ut this is a point which has been fo fully. 


and fo ſatisfactorily eſtabliſhed, in a learned Diſſer- 


tation, Concerning the pai of Aneas in Italy, 
written by Mr. Spelman, and placed at the end . 
of the firſt book of Dionyſius's Roman Antiqui- 
ties, that I muſt defire leave to refer the reader 


ro that agreeable and entertaining performance : 


Only obſerving that the objection againſt the 
arrival of the Trojans in Italy is of very ancient 


date, ſince we find by Dionyſus, that © Some 
« affirmed it was another Eneas, not the ſon of 
« Anchiſes and Venus; others, that it was Afſ- 
e canius, the ſon of eas z and others, that 
they were ſome other perſons. There are, 
© who pretend that ZEneas, the fon of Venus, 


£6 - 


(c 


Italy, returned home again, was king of 


0 


© 


nius his ſon, whoſe poſterity enjoyed it for a 
long time: Theſe are in my opinion deceived 


= 
co 


( 


For in the Iliad he repreſents Neptune, (Vir- 


*© gil aſcribes it to Apollo, En. iii. v. 97.) 


cc 


retelling the future ſplendor of ZEneas, and 


# DI poſterity, in this manner, 


H 4 . 4 On 


after he had ſettled a colony of his people in 
Troy, and dying left his kingdom to Aſca- 


by miſtaking the ſenſe of Homer's verſes: 
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«© On great Eneas ſhall devolve the reign, 
* And ſons ſucceeding ſons the laſting line ſuſtain, 


Pope. 


Chis: rappoſing Homer knew theſe men 
reigned in Phrygia, they invented the return 
of Eneas; as if it were not poſſible that, if 


Trojans : But it was not impoſſible that he 


ried with him, though ſettled in another 
country: However, other reaſons allo may 


e be given for this miſtake:” For the preſent, 
let theſe already produced by this great hiſtorian 


ſuffice; and let vs purſue this narration a little 
farther, for it would in a manner be cloſing 
this ſubje& abruptly, and leaving it unfiniſhed, 
if we were only to bring the Trojans upon the 


coaſt of Italy, and juſt acquaint the reader 
that they came to the end of their voyage, 
without we were likewiſe to acquaint him with 


the manner in which they ſertled themſelves in 
this country, and the different events which befell 
them, before they could properly fay that they 


were firmly fixed in their promiſed ſeats and 


dominions. 


The reaſon then, ſays Diony ſius, wh the 


« Trojan fleet ſailed no farther into Europe, 


£6 


A 


0 
«6 


were encamped near the ſhore, firſt the men 
being oppreſſed with thirſt, and there being 
no water in the place, (what I ſay, I had from 
the inhabitants) ſprings. of the ſweeteſt water 


4 *© Were 


40 
« . 
1 


they lived in Italy, chey ſhould reign over 
ſhould reign over thoſe Trojans he had car- 


is to be attributed to the oracles, which 
were fulfilled in theſe parts: For, while their 
fleet lay at anchor off Laurentum, and they 


ren ao $5 eas EE 


ouſly, of which all the army drank, and the 
place was overflowed, till the ſtream ran 
down to the ſea from the ſprings, which at 
this time are not ſo high as to overflow; but 


crated to the ſun; and near it two altars 


facrifice in acknowledgement for the water.“ 

Such confirmations as theſe, might be looked 
upon at the time of Dionyſius to have been ſuffi- 
cient for his own ſatisfaction, concerning the re- 
ality of this event; nay even to this very time, 


they may be eſteemed jutficient by the preſent in- 


habitants of that country, ſince Italy continues, 
even to this very day, as fertile in falſe mira- 


cles, as it poſſibly could have been in the time 


of their Pagan anceſtors; but in an age, and 
country, where ſuch kind of prodigies have 
long ſince ceaſed, theſe kind of evidences ma 

ſcarce be allowed ſufficient to withſtand the ob- 
jections which may be raiſed againſt them: 
But what may deſerve our greateſt admiration, 
is, that ſuch a man as Dionyſius muſt have been, 
a man, as may be ſhewn from his works, whoſe 


beart was as pure as his mind, and whoſe only 


fault, (though not a fault in him, if the pre- 
judices of religion may not be accounted. a 
fault) was a credulous and ſuperſtitious bi- 


gotry to the religious tables of his age; that 


uch a man ſhould not have reflection and 
. 


from TROY to ITALY. * 


were ſeen riſing out of the earth ſpontane-_ 


there is a little water contained in a iollow? a 
place, which the inhabitants ſay was conſe- 


are to be ſeen, one to the eaſt, the other to 
the weſt, both of Trojan ſtructure, upon 
which, they ſay, Eneas offered up his firſt 
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Judgement enough to paſs over, and neglect 
ſuch weak and glaring improbabilities, as he too- 
often admits into the body of his hiſtory, which 
is too worthy to be diſgraced and disfigured with 
ſuch trifling and inſignificant legends, may. . 
Pear to us a matter of real wonder. 


But, to return to our ſubject; 


it related by Virgil: 


made againſt them by Celæno, queen of the 
Harpies; and we have ſeen likewiſe the en- 
couragement that Helenus gave. them againſt 
that denunciation, namely, 


< Nor let the future eating plates, affright; En. III. 
The fates will find a means, and Phoebus when in- 
voked.” © Hs, | 3095 


The ſolution of this oracle now. approaches, 
W 


Eneas, and the chiefs, and young Tulus Zn. VII. 
Were all reclined beneath a ſpreading tree 108 


To dine, their biſcuits laid upon the turf; 


( (For fo had Jupiter himſelf ordain'd,) 


Their wheater plates ſcarce filPd with homely fare: 111 
Theſe when conſumed, it chanced that he began 
Through lack of viands to devour the cake, 
And hurt with hands and boldeſt teeth the round 114 
Of the dread cruſt, nor e en to ſpare the bread : | 
* Lo, we devour our very plates; lülus cried ; 


Nor hinted more. That joyful ſound declared 17 - 


The period of their toils : warm from his lips 
His father caught the word, and ponder'd in his breaſt ; 
Then ſaid immediate, n thou land, decreed! 120 
| « And 


and pense 
to the accompliſhment of an oracle, as we find 
We have already found 
that the Trojans, during their ſtay at the Stro- 
phages, were terrified with a heavy denunciation 


— 


from TROY ro IT ALL. 55 


* And you, he cries, Trojan Penates, Hail ! 
« Here is our home, our country: Anchiſes 


* (For I remember now) bequeath'd theſe ſigns ; 123 


* When you, my ſon, on foreign ſhores arrived, 


* Famine ſhall force zo eat your very plates, 


To terminate our woe.“ | 129 | 
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Then hope to find repoſe ; and there obſerve _ 126 


To build your firſt abode, and ramparts raiſe :? 
This was that famine, this, which laſt renne, 


Ces thus by Dion After the 
miracle (of the water ſpringing ſpontaneouſly) 
above related, while they were at dinner upon 
the ground, many of them ſtrewed parſley 
under their victuals, inſtead of a table; but 


others ſay they made uſe' of wheaten cakes, 


that they might eat with greater cleanlineſs : 
When all the victuals that were laid before 
them were eaten, one of them eat of the 


parſley, or cakes, that were laid under their 


victuals, and then another; and one of 
ZEneas's ſons, as it is ſaid, or ſome other 
of the company, happened to ſay, Bebold, 
we Have eaten even the table! As ſoon as they 


heard this, they all cried out with joy, that 


the firſt part of the oracle was now fulfilled: 
For a certain oracle had been delivered to 
them, as ſome ſay in Dodona ; but, as others 
write, in Erytbre, a town near mount Ida, 
where lived a Sibyl of that country, a pro- 
phetic nymph, who ordered them to. fail 
weſtward, till they came to a place, where 
they ſhould eat the tables: (But Virgil, as 
we have ſeen, ſays it was at one of the Stro- 
7 des, and delivered by Celæno:) When 
*' they 
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they found this had happened, they ſhould 


follow a quadruped, as their guide, continues 
the oracle, and wherever the animal, ſpent 
« with fatigue, laid itſelf down, chang+ they 
* ſhould build a city. Calling to mind there- 
fore this prophecy, ſome by the order of- 

% Zneas brought to the place appointed by 
< him, the images of the gods out of the ſhip ; 

* others prepared pedeſtals and altars for them; 
* and the women with ſhouts and dancing ac- 
** companied the images; and Æneas with his 
* companions, when the ſacrifice was ready, 
ſtood round the. altars with crowns on their 


* heads,” 


«© Now the libation pour to Jove, and call En. VII. 
<<. Upon my fire, and on the tables place your ſtoops :” 
_ He laid, and crown' d his brows wich verdant wreaths. 135 


The firſt part of the oracle, as Dionyſius ob- 
ls: was thus accompliſhed : The ſecond, ac- 
cording to Virgil, is thus related in the be- 
ginning of the Eighth Eneid; for while ÆEneas 
was laid aſleep on the banks of the Tiber, the 
genius of the river appeared to him, and in a 
prophetic manner declared, that as ſoon as he 
ſhould awake, and proceed along, the banks of 


this river, he ſhould find 


A large whits fow beneath a ſcarlet oak, En. VIII. 
With Thirty young ones ſtretcht upon the ground, 44 
The dam and farrow white, around her teats : | 


Here ſhall you 1 for here your labours ead.' 3 


' Theſe words our author had before put into 


the mouth of Helenus, in the * Eneid, 


Vo IFN: 


from TROY 10 ITA v. v7 


v. 290; ſo that we may be aſſured this is no idle 
repetition, but we are to ſuppoſe that Eneas, 


as ſoon as he heard theſe words repeated, im- 


mediately referred himſelf to that oracle, which 
he had before received from Hèlenus: And ac- 
cordingly, as ſoon as he aroſe, he diſpatched 
ſome of his friends to inſpect the country. 


Come then — — — — — En. Vll. 
The country, natives, and the cities round 131 
Let us explore, and hence take different routes:“ 


and having addreſſed himſelf to that genius, 
— — — A ſudden prodigy was ſeen 3 En. VIII. 


A milk white ſow, with all her farrow whe, 82 


Stretcht in the grove, along the verdant ſhore; 
Which good Eneas, Juno great, to thee 
Offers, with all her young ones, at thy hallow'd ſhrine. 8g 


This was looked upon as the happy omen 
that gave them full poſſeſſion of the deſtined 


land; and is likewiſe confirmed with ſome ad- 


ditional circumſtances by Diooyſius, who fays 
that, 

« While the Trojans were offering up their 
* prayers (for the joyful accompliſhment of the 
former part of the oracle) the Sew, which was 
* the deſtined victim, being big with young, 
and near her time, when the prieſts were 
beginning the immolation, broke looſe, and 
flying from thoſe who held her, ran up 
<< into the country: Æneas, underſtanding this 
was certainly the guide the oracle had pointed 
out, followed it, with a few of his people, 
at a, fmall diſtance, tearing leſt being diſ- 
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< turbed by her purſuers ſhe might be fright⸗ 
<« ened from the cos fate had preſcribed to 
* her: The ſow, having gone about four and 
© twenty ſtadia from the ſea, ran up a hill, 
where being tired ſhe lay down. But Eneas, | 
« for. the oracles ſeemed now to be fulfilled, 
obſerving the land to be barren, and at 
a diſtance from the ſea, where even the 
„ road was unfafe, found himfelf in great per- 
* plexity, whether they ought, in obedience to 
* the oracle, to ſettle there, where they were 
* to lead a life of perpetual miſery, without 
% any enjoyment, or go farther in ſearch of a 
better ſoil. While he was in this conſidera- 
* tion, on a ſudden he heard a voice, which 
* came from a wood, the perſon who uttered 
© 1t not appearing, by which he was command- 
** ed to ſtay there, and build à city immediately; 
& and not, by giving way to the uncertainty of 
«© his preſent opinion, that he was going to ſettle in 
« harren country, to reject his future, and in a 
manner preſent happineſs : For it was decreed 
that, iſſuing forth from this barren and ſmall 
habitation, he ſhould in proceſs of time acquire a 

& ſpacious and fertile country, and that his children 
and poſterity ſhould be maſters of a vaſt empire, 

* which ſhould laſt for many ages: That for the 


«c 


co 
* 


A 6 


2. . preſent therefore this city ſhould be a retreat for 


ce the Trqans; but that, after as many years, as 


* the ſow ſhould bring forth young ones, another 


* large and flouriſhing city ſhould be built by bis 

e Poſterity.” 
It is ſaid. that Æneas heating this, and 
looking __ the voice as ſomething | di- 
© vine, 
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4 vine, did as he was commanded: But others 


fay, that while he was oppreſſed with anxiety, 


When you ſhall penſve find, ete. En. III. v. 389 


% and had ſo far abandoned bimſelf to grief, 
« as neither to come into the camp, nor take 


* any nouriſhment, but laying himſelf down 
to reſt that night where it overtook him, a 
great and wonderful phantom appeared to 
« him in his ſleep, in the ſhape of one of his 
houſhold gods, and gave him the advice 
Juſt before mentioned. The next day it is 
ſaid the ſow brought forth Thirty young ones; 
« and that, according to the oracle, as many 


* years after, another city was built by the 


© Trojans, concerning which 1 mall ſpeak pre- 
« ſently. 

Eneas ſacrificed the ſow, with her young, 
*© to his houſhold gods, in the place where now 
“ {tands the wooden hut, which the Lavinienſes 


look upon as holy, and preſerve it SCE | 


eto all but themſelves.” 

The reader is not to eſteem this long narra- 
tion, as an account altogether inſignificant and 
immaterial, for it ſeems there is more weight in 
it, than what he at firſt | imagines; he is there- 
fore to look upon it as bearing a very cloſe con- 
nexion with many branches of ancient hiſtory : 


Let us then proceed to examine this event, 


not with the ſeruples of a modern objector, who 
may be prejudiced againſt narrations of this 


kind, but with the religious regard of an antient 


obſerver of theſe incidents, which were in 


thoſe times ſuppoſed never to happen without 
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bo The VoY ACE of ANEAS 


ſome particular oracle, command, or prophecy: 
In ſhort, whatever opinion may at preſent be 
formed concerning this uncommon event, cer- 
tain it is from hiſtory that it gave riſe to two 
very remarkable incidents, namely, the period for 
building a City; and the giving a name to that 
city: As to the period, we find that the Thirty 
young ones denoted Thirty years, which intervened 
between the building of Lavinium, and Alba 
Longa: And as to the name of that city, we find 
that the bite ſow, and her thirty bite farrow 
alluded to the name of Alba Longa. 
Here an Engliſh tranſlator finds himſelf labour- 
ing under one of thoſe unavoidable difficulties ariſ- 
ing from the different idioms of different langua- . 
ges, which plainly ſhew him that it is impoſlible 
to preſerve, what the genius of his language will 
not ſuffer him to preſerve ; as may be ſeen upon 
guoting this paſſage, as it appears in Virgil: 


Littoreis ingens inventa ub ilicibus ſas, En. Vll. 


Triginta capitum feetus enixa jacebit, 44 
Alba ſolo recubans, Albi circum ubera aati; | 
Hie locus urbis erit, requies ea certa laborum: 46 

Ex quo Ter denis urbem redeuntibus annis, 
Aſcanius clari condet cognominis ALBAM. 4 


Such inſtances need not often occur; 5 even 
when they do occur, it ought to be ſome relief, 
that other languages labour under the ſame diſ. 
advantage; and it gives me ſome relief to find 
Dionyſius himſelf ſtruggling under the ſame 
difficulty; for thus he has related this event. 
« The Thirtieih year after the building of 

85 Lavinium, Aſcanius, the ſon of Eneas, ac- 
1 cording 
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cording to the oracle, given to his father, built 
another city, and transferred- both the inha- 
bitants of Lavinium, and the other Latines, 
who were deſirous of a better habitation, to 


his new built city which he called AN g, 


which word ſignifies in Greek, Athen, Mbite: 


And, to diſtinguiſh it from another city 


of the ſame name, an epithet was added 


to it, taken from its figure, and it is now 
called Ala Longa, a name compounded of 


both, that is Aevxy Maxpa. This city is now 
uninhabited; for when Tullus Hoſtilius was 
king of the Romans, ſhe, ſeeming to con- 
tend with her colony-for the ſovereignty, was 
demoliſhed ; and Rome, having deſtroyed 

her mother city, received its inhabitants. But 
theſe things happened in after-times. Alba 
ſtood between a mountain, and a lake, which 


ſerved as fortifications: to the city, and ren- 


dered it difficult to be taken; for the moun- 
tain is extremely ſtrong and high; and the 
lake deep and large, which when the ſluices 
are opened is received by the level; the tnha- 


bitants having it in their power to huſband 


the water, as they think proper: The plains 
below the city are beautiful to the eye, and 
rich in the produce of all ſorts of fruits, in 
no degree inferior to the reſt of Italy, parti- 
cularly of what they call the Alban wine, 
which is ſweet, and of a beautiful colour; 
and, except the Falernian wine, certainly ex- 
cells all others.” 

But it muſt be confeſſed: that in giving this 


account of Alba, we have in ſome meaſure tranſ- 


preſſed on the due order of events; we are at 
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be . with Eneas and his Trojans 1 in 


the building of Lavinium; which ſtood not far 
from the banks of the 7 iber; it may therefore 
be proper, before we take our leave of Virgil, 
to quote his deſcription of their arrival at the 
mouth of thar river, in the beginning of the 


Seventh Zneid, where he mentions the grove 


through which the Tiber flowed, 
— — - around it various birds, En. VII. 


That love to ſkim along the river's banks, * 


Charm'd all the ſkies, and flew within the grove : 34 
Thither he bids to ſteer, and turn their prows | 


To ſhore, and joyful leads them up the ſhady ſtream. z6 


Here Virgil finiſnes the Voyage of Zneas ; 
for after this, there is no more ſailing, with re- 
gard to the removal of his people to any other 
place of ſettlement; and after this, Virgil re- 


lates the wars, the alliances, and the difficulties, 
which Æneas met with, before he could eſtabliſh 


his colony in the quiet poſſeſſion of their deſtined. 
land; and concludes his whole work with the 


battle of Laurentum, and the ſingle encounter 
between ZEneas and Turnus, in which Turnus 
is killed; and his death concludes the Æneid: 


beyond which encounter we know nothing of 


Eneas from Virgil. Then let us perſue the 
thread of his hiſtory a little farther with the 
help of Dionyfius, who will relate theſe adven- 


tures more minutely and more circumſtantially, 


than the poet has done, and mention others 


which have been intirely omitted by Virgil, and 
bring the period of this hiſtory down to the 
death of Eneas himſelf, and of his fon Aſca- 


nius: Dionyſius cherefore ſays that, ZEneas, 
having offered up the ſow and her young, 
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ordered the Trojans to remove their camp to 
the hill, and placed the images of his gods in 
the beſt part of it, and immediately began 
to build the town, (called afterwards Lavi- 


nium) with the greateſt alacrity; and going 
don to the country round him, took from 
thence ſuch things as were of uſe to him in 
building; the loſs of which was likely to be 
the moſt grievous to the owners, ſuch as iron, 


timber, and inſtruments of agriculture. 

<< In the mean time Latinus, who was then 
king of the country, being at war with a 
neighbouring people, called the Rutuli, and 
having fought ſome battles with ill ſucceſs, 
received an account of what had paſſed, in 
the moſt terrifying manner, as, if he did not 


immediately put a ſtop to their depredations, 


the war with his neighbours would become 
the more grievous to him. Latinus was ſtruck 
with this news, and laying aſide all thoughts 


of the preſent war, he marched againſt the 


Trojans with a great army : But, ſeeing them 
armed after the Grecian manner, drawn up 
in good order, and prepared to receive him 
with reſolution, he did not think it prudent 
to hazard an immediate engagement, ſince he 
ſaw no probability of defeating them at the 
firſt onſet, as he had expected, when he firſt 


marched out againſt them: But incamping 


on a hill, he found it convenient to recover 
his troops from their preſent fatigue, which 


from the length of their march, and the eager- 


neſs of their purſuit was very great; and he 
reſolved, after ne had paſſed the night there, 
to attack the enemy by break of day. Haw 
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ing taken this reſolution a certain genius 
of the place appearing to him in his ſleep, 
ordered him to receive the Greeks as coba- 
bitants with his own ſubjefts ; adding that 
their arrival would. be attended with a great 
advantageito him, and a common benefit to the 
ERTIES v i no | 
Related thus with a ſmall variation by Virgil; 
Latinus hence, ſearching the oracle, En. VII. 
Offer'd in form an hundred two: year ewes, 93 


And ſpread upon their ſkins all night laid down; 


When from the deepeſt grove a voice is heard: 9 


© Seek not to wed your child with Latin lords, 
© Deſcendant dear, truſt not th' intended rites ; | 
A foreign ſon appears, ſprung from our blood, 98 


© Who'll raiſe your name unto the ſtars, whoſe ſons 


C 
C 


$ 


Cc 


* Shall ſee all things ſubdued beneath their feet, 
* Where'er the rolling ſun both oceans views. 101 


* The ſame night Zneas's houſhold gods 
appearing to him, adviſed him to perſuade La- 

tĩnus to grant them a ſettlement of bis own ac- 

cord in that part of the country they defired, 

and to uſe the Greek forces rather as allies, 

than as enemies. However the dream hinder- 

ed both of them from beginning an en- 

gagement. As ſoon as it was day, and the ar- 

mies were drawn up in order of battle, heralds . 

came to the commanders from both, deſiring 

that theſe might have a conference together, - 

which was complied with. And firſt, © La- 

tinus complained of the ſudden war they had 
made upon his ſubjects, without any previous 
declaration; and deſired Æneas would let him 
know who he was, and what he meant by 
plundering the country without any provoca- 
| | 7 © tion, 
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tion, ſince he OTE | not be ignorant, that all 
who. are attacked have a right to repel the in- 
vader: And that, when he might have ob- 
tained, in a friendly manner, and by the con- 


ſent of the inhabitants, whatever he could 
reaſonably deſire, he had choſen to take it by 


force, contrary to the right of all nations, 


and with greater diſhonour, than credit to 


himſelf,* 


After he had ſaid this, es anſwered, 
We are natives of Troy, a city famous among 


the Greeks, of which being deprived by the 
Achæans, after a ten years war, we wander 
up and down, through the want both of a 


city and country, where we may live for the 
future ; and we are come hither in obedience 
to the commands of the gods; the oracles 
aſſuring us that this land alone is reſerved for 


us, as the haven of our wandering. We have 
lately taken from the country thoſe things we» 


wanted, with greater regard indeed to our un- 
fortunate ſituation, than to decency, which 
we very much condemn: But we will compen- 
ſate them with many good ſervices, in yield- 


ing to you our perſons and our minds, well 


diſciplined againſt dangers, to employ them as 


you think proper, in preſerving your country 
from the incurſions of enemies, and in aſſiſting 


you with alacrity to conquer theirs. We hum- 
bly intreat you not to reſent what we have 
done, aſſuring yourſelves that we did it, not 


through contempt, but neceſſity; and every 


thing that is involuntary deſerves forgiveneſs; 


fo that you ought not to take any reſolution 


to the prejudice of us who are your ſuppli- 


3 I * ants: 


ants: If you ſhould, we muſt beg the tute- 
lary gods and genius's of this country ta for- 
give us what we are even compelled to da, 
and endeavour to defend ourſelves againſt you 
who are the aggreſſors in this war, which will 
not be the firſt, nor the greateſt we have been 
engaged in.“ VVV 
When Latinus heard this, he made anſwer: 
I can aſſure you I have great benevolence ta 
wards the Greek nation in general; and the 
. | _ © inevitable calamities of mankind give me a 
ld = © real concern. TRE . | 
ty - (Not ftrangetoill, I learnto help the wretched.) En. I. 634 
. © I ſhould be very ſolicitous for your preſerva- 
tion, if I were convinced that you came hither 
in ſearch of a habitation; and that, contented 
with a ſhare of the land, and enjoying what is 
given you in a friendly manner, you will not 
endeavour by force to deprive me of the ſo- 
vereignty; and if the aſſurances you give me 
are real, I deſire to give and take ſureties, 
which will preſerve our league inviolate, _ 
« ZEneas having accepted this propoſal, a 
©. treaty was made between the two nations, and 
„ confirmed by oath, to this effect: | 
i * That the Aborigines ſhould grant to the 
3 5 * Trojans as much land as they deſired, tbat 
} © is, the ſpace of about forty ſtadia round 
the hill: That the Trojans ſhould afſiſs the 
Aborigines in the war they were then en 
gaged in, and join them with their forces 
| upon every other occaſion, when ſummoned : 
13 | | And that both nations ſhould aid one ano- 
ther, to the utmoſt of their power, as well 
with their aſſiſtance, as advice” | 
8 « After 
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i After they had concluded this treaty, and 
< ſecured the performance of it by delivering 


their children as hoſtages, they marched their 


Joint forces againſt the cities of the Rütüli, 


<< they went to the town of the Trojans, which 
was half finiſhed, and haſtening the work 
e with one mind, they fortified the rown with 
« 2 wall: This town Eneas called Lavinium, 
as the Romans themſelves ſay, from the 
„daughter of Latinus, whoſe name accord- 
ing to them was Lavinia: But as ſome Greek 
<* hiſtorians have aſſerted, from the daughter of 
Anius, king of Delos, whoſe name was alſo 
Lavinia, and who dying of ſickneſs, while 
the firſt city was building, and being buried 
in the place where ſhe died, the city was ſo 
* called in memory of her; ſhe is ſaid alſo to 


have imbarked with the Trojans, and to have 


been given by her father to Æneas at his de- 
„ ſire, as a propheteſs, and a wiſe woman.” 

Of theſe two opinions, the former ſeems to 
be the more probable; at leaſt, Virgil has a- 
dopted it, for he tells us that in the league 
formed between the two nations, Eneas binds 
himſelf by a ſolemn oath that, 


«« P11 neither bid th' Italians ſtoop to Troy; An. XII. 


Nor realms ſeek for myſelf : with equal laws 190 
** Both nations unſubdued ſhall form their leagues: 
« [11 religion give: Father Latinus rule, 192 


And wear the crown: My Trojans build for me 


* Their walls; and fair Lavinia give the city name.” 194 


* While Levinium was building, theſe pro- 
W digies are ſaid to have happened to the Tro- 
Jans: A fire break ing out ſpontaneouſly in an 

| "i ** adjoining 


and having ſoon ſubdued all oppoſition there, 
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adjoining cod, a wolf they ſay brought ſome 


fuel in his mouth, and threw it upon the fire 


and an eagle flying thither fanned the flame 
with the motion of his wings : In oppoſition 
to theſe, a fox having moiſtened his tail in 
a river, endeavoured to extinguiſh the fire; 


* and ſometimes thoſe that were kindling it pre- 
vailed ; and ſometimes the fox that was try- 


ing to put it out; and at laſt the former got 
the better; and the other went away unable 
to do any thing farther: Which ZEneas ob- 
ſerving, ſaid, This colony would become 


famous, be worthy of admiration, and very 
much celebrated ; but in its increaſe would 


be envied by, and grievous to its neighbours ; 
however that it would overcome its adverſa- 


ries; the favour of heaven being more pow- 


erful to ſupport i it, than the envy of men to 


oppreſs it. 


e Theſe were the evident ſigns of a inci- 
dents that were to happen to this city; of 


which there are monuments now ſtanding in 


the market place of the Lavinienſes; theſe 


are brazen images of the animals; which 


have been preſerved for many ages. 
After the city of the Trojans was built, both 
nations were extremely deſirous of enjoying 


the mutual benefit of their new alliance; and 


their kings ſet the example, and mixed the 
dignity of the native and foreign families by 
a contract of marriage; Latinus giving his 


daughter Lavinia to Eneas; after which, the 


reſt alſo had the ſame inclination: with their 
kings; and by a ſwift union of their cuſtoms, 


* their _ and religious ceremogies z wy inter- 


mar- 
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_ © marriages, and a communication of the rites 
<« of their cities; by mingling all together; and 
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by calling themſelves Latines from | Laſt mus 
king of the Aborigines, they adhered fo firmly 


to their league, that no time has yet ſevered 


them from one another. The nations therefore 
(6 


which were gathered together under one form 


of government, and from whom the Roman 
people derive their origin, before the city they 
now inhabit was built, are theſe: Firſt the A. 


borigines, who drove the Sicłli out of theſe parts, 
and were Greeks, originally of Peloponneſus, 


the ſame who with Oenotrus removed from the 


country now called Arcadia, according to my 


opinion: Then the Pelaſgi, who came from 


Hæmonia, as it was then called, now Theſſaly: 
Thirdly thoſe who came over into Italy with 
Evander (king of Arcadia) from the city of Pal- 
lantium: After theſe, the Epei, and Pbencatæ, 


ho were part of the Peloponneſian army 


* commanded by Hercules, with whom ſome 
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Trojans alſo were mixed: And laſt of all, 


the Trojans, who with AEneas had eſcaped 
from Jium, Dardinum, and other Trojan 
cities. 

© That the Trojans were a nation truly Greek, 
which formerly came from Peloponneſus, has 


been long ſince aſſerted by ſome authors, and 


ſhall be briefly related by me alſo: The ac- 
count concerning them is this; Atlas was the 
firſt king of the country now called Arcadia, 


© who lived near the mountain now called 
Thaumaſius; this man had ſeven daughters, 
ſaid to be placed among the ſtars, by the 
name of the Pleiades; one of whom Jupiter 


4 «© married, 
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8 


* 


40 


married, and had by her two ſons, 1a/ius, and 


Dardaniis : Tafius lived unmarried ; but Dar- 


danũs married Chryſes, the daughter of Pa- 
las, by whom he had two ſons, Idæus and 
Dimas, who ſucceeding Atlas in the kingdom, 


reigned ſometime in Arcadia: Afterwards, 


aà great deluge happening in Arcadia, the 


plains were overflowed, and for a long 


time incapable of being tilled: The people 


(for, as they lived upon the mountains, they 
laboured under a great ſcarcity of proviſions) 
conſidering that the land that remained would 
not be ſufficient for the ſupport of them all, 
divided themſelves into two parts, one of 
which ſtaid in Arcadia, and created Di- 
mas, the ſon of Dardinus, their king; the 
other left Peloponneſus on board a nu— 
merous fleet, and failing along the coaſt of 


Europe, they came to a gulph, called Melas; - 


and happened to land on a certain ifland of 
Thracia ; but I am not able to ſay whether it 
was before inhabited, or deſert; They called 


this iſland Samethrace, a name compounded of 


the name of a man, and of that of the place; 
for it belongs to Thrace, and the founder of 
it was Samon the ſon of Mercury and of a 


nymph of Cyllene called Rhene. Here they 


ſtaid not long, becauſe they found them- 
ſelves under great difficulties with regard to 
their ſupport, as having a barren land, and 
a boiſtcrous ſea ro contend with; but leaving 
ſome few of their people there, the greateſt 
part of them removing again, went to Aſia, 


4. Dardiiniis being the leader of their colony, 
** (for Iaſius died in the iſland, being ſtruck 
v witt. 
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„ with thunder for deſiring to go to bed to 
5 Ceres;) and diſimbarking in the ſtraight now 
« called the Helleſpont, they ſettled in that 
« country, which was afterwards called Phrygia. 
« Idæus the ſon of Dardiniis with part of the 


* army inhabited the mountains, which from | 


&« him are called the Idæan mountains, where he 
e built a temple to the mother of the gods, and 


5 inſtituted myſteries and ceremonies, which are 


* obſerved to this day throughout all Phrygia; 
and Dardinis built a city of the ſame name 


with himſelf in a country now called Troas, 
* Teucrus who was king of it giving him the 
* land, from whom that country was antiently 


* named Teucris: Many authors lay, and par- 


** ticularly Phanodemus, who writ the Attic 
“ antiquities, that this man came into Aſia from 
« Attica, where he was chief of the diviſion - 
* called Xypete; and of this they bring many 
* proofs: They add, that being maſter of a 
_ © large and fertile country, and but thinly peo- 


“ pled, he was glad to ſee Dardiniis and the 


* Greeks who came with him, in hopes both 
of their aſſiſtance in his wars againſt the Bar- 


e barians, and that the land might not be un- 
« cultivated. 
“ But it is now requiſite to ſhew how Eneas 


% was. deſcended; which I ſhall do alſo in few 
* words: Dardinits, after the death of Chryſes - 
«the daughter of Palas, by whom he had his 


two firſt ſons, married Batea the daughter of 
T Teucrus, and by her had Ericbtbonius, who 
„ is ſaid to have been the moſt fortunate of all 


men, having inherited both the kingdom of 


** his father, and that * his grandfather by the 
 * mother's 
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. mother's fide: Of Erichthonius and Callir- 

& hoe the daughter of Scamandrus was born 

* Tros, from whom the nation has received its 

« name: Of Tros and Acailaris the daughter 
* of Eumedes, Aſfarachus : Of him and Lyto- 

* dora the daughter of Laomedon, Capys : Of 
„ Capys and a Nymph ſaid to have been a 

„ Naid, Aunchiſes : Of Anchiſes and Wu, 


„Ants. , x 
C4 
Atlas king of Arcadia in Greece : 
One of his daughters married | Jopiter ws 
60 
Dardiniis 822 60 
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* Thus I have ſhewn that the royal family of 60 
** the Trojans were originally Greeks.” 

Concerning the Time when Lavinium was ce 
built, there are different opinions; but the 


* moſt probable ſeems to be that, which places I op 
„ it in the Second year after the departure of gil 
“ the Trojans from Troy: For Ilium was taken | rit 

/ * at the end of the ſpring, ſeventeen days be- of 
© fore the ſummer ſolſtice, and the eighth of the 
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ending month Thargelion, according to the 
computation of the Athenians, there ſtill re- 
maining twenty days after the ſolſtice to com- 


plete that year. The firſt ſeven and thirty 


days. after the taking of Troy I imagine the 


Greeks employed in regulating the affairs of 


the city, in receiving embaſſies from thoſe 
who had withdrawn themſelves, and in con- 
cluding a treaty with them : The next year, 


which was the firſt after the taking of the 


city, the Trojans ſetting fail; about the au- 
tumnal equinox, croſſed the Helleſpont; and 
landing in Thrace, paſſed the winter ſeaſon 
there ; during which they received the fugi- 
tives, who were continually flocking to them, 
and prepared every thing that was neceſſary 
for their VoY AGE; and leaving Thrace in the 
beginning of the ſpring they failed as far as 
Sicily : While they ſtaid there that year was 


accompliſhed ; and they paſſed the ſecond 
winter in aſſiſting the Elymi to build the 


cities in Sicily. They ſer fail from that iſland, 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon would allow it; and 
crofling the Tyrrbene ſea,. arrived at laſt at 
Laurentum on the coaſt of the Aborigines, in 
the middle of the ſummer ; and having re- 
ceived the ground from them they built La- 
vinium; the ſecond year from the taking of 
Troy being now completed. And this is my 
opinion concerning theſe events.” 


And this indeed ſeems to be the more probable 
opinion; more probable I mean than that of Vir- 
gil, from whenceſoever he derived his autho- 
rity z for he has made Queen Dido, at the end 
of the Firſt Aneid, deſire Æneas to relate to 
| kun | | her 
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TY The VoYAGE f ENEAS 
her the. cataſtrophe of Troy, and the different 


adventures which had befallen himſelf and peo- 
ple, {ince that unfortunate diſaſter; . 


40 . from the firſt, my royal gueſt rehearſe Zn. L 


The Grecian frauds, the ſaid, your friends? diſtreſs, 


* Vour own removes; — For now the Seventh year 759 


« Still bears you wand'ring thus round every ſhore and 


46 ſea. 95 


Though it is very well TID, that the mhols. 


courſe of his voyage at that time had extended no 
farther than from Troy to Sicily, and from thence, 
according to the poet's own invention, to the 


ſhort diſtance of the African coaſt: And it is re- 


markable that Ovid, following either the exam- 
ple of our author, or the records he conſulted, 
has run into the ſame error; for in his Epiſtle 
of Dido to Eneas, v. 88, he has made that 
queen ſay, 


Per mare, per terras Septima Jachat hiens : 


How to reconcile ſuch difficulties is beyond the 
power.of a commentator; and therefore it is 
much better to paſs them over in ſilence, than 
to endeavour a reconciliation of ſuch incompa- 


tible points of chronology : Let me however 


again confeſs that there ſeems to be a greater de- 
gree of probability on the ſide of the hiſtorian, 
who has made this Seventh Year for ever memo- 


rable by the death of Æneas himfelf ; as we ſhall 


reſently ſee in the concluſion of this work. 
** ZEneas then, ſays Dionyſius, having ſuffici- 
<« ently furniſhed the city (of Lavinium) with 


** temples and other ornaments, of which the : 


« greateſt part remain even to this day, he the 
next year, which was the third after his de- 
<* parture 


by — hp a 
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e parture from Troy, reigned over the Trojans 
only: But the fourth year Latinus being 
« dead he ſucceeded him in his kingdom alfo ; 
not only in conſideration of his near alliance 
* to him, Lavinia being ſole heireſs after the 
* death of Latinus, bur alſo by reaſon. of 
his being general of the army in the war a- 
** gainſt their neighbours: For the -Riitiili had 
again revolted from Latinus, and made choice 
* of a certain deſerter for their leader, who was 
« arelation of Amãta the wife of Latinus, and 
* whole name was Turnus.” 

Whether Virgil read this character of Turnus, 
and was a little ſcandalized at it, would be dif- 
ficult to ſay; but, in the beginning of the 
Twelfth ZEneid, he has made Turnus nobly 
retort this opprobrium back again even upon 
his hero Ae for he makes Turnus ſay, 


En. XII. 
5 Either PI ſend this Dardan down to Tartärüs, 


% Afia's deſerter, (let Latines view me) 15 
* And will alone this common peſt remove; 
Or let him hold us conquer d. — — — 17 


I his man, exaſperated at the father in law 
« of Aneas, for marrying his daughter to a 
e ſtranger in prejudice to his relations, and 
« being incited by Amata, and encouraged by 
” others. went over to the Rutuli with the 
forces he commanded.” 

And Virgil introduces Amãta, conſort to Lati- 


nus, interceding thus with that king in behalf 
of Turnus; 


_« Muſt then Lavinia wed a Trojan exile, En. VII. 
«« Sire, nor will you pity your child, nor ſelf ? 360 
« Nor pity me ? whom with the firſt fair wind 
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« Yor ſpoiler baſe, having ſtol'n my child, will leave: 
4 Not ſo the Phrygian ſhepherd came to Greece, 363 
* And bore Ledzan Helena to Troy. ; 
„ Where is your holy faith, your antient care, | 
«< And troth ſo oft to kindred Turnus given? 366 
If then a ſon muſt come from foreign realms, 
* And that is fixt, and Faunus' Will conſtrains, p 
e hold all kingdoms foreign which are free 369 
„ From our domain; and fo the powers declare: 
„Ihen Turnus ſprings, if his firſt riſe be traced, 
From Inachus, Acriſius, and remote Mycene.” 372 


2 Bur theſe intreaties being of no avail ; and ** the 


«© war being begun upon theſe complaints, and 


*© a ſharp battle enſuing, Latinus, Turnus, and 


„many others were ſlain : However, Eneas 
e and his people gained the victory:“ And it 


is with this victory that Virgil concludes his 


aeid ; for Eneas and Turnus meeting in the 
field of battle, the whole diſpute is concluded 
by their engaging hand to hand, in which con- 
flict Turnus is killed, and Eneas is thus de- 


ſcribed in the very action of putting him to death; 


— — his ſword he plunged deep in his breaſt En. XII. 
Eager; ſtraight are his limbs relax'd with cold, 951 
And with a groan his ſoul indignant fled to the ſhades, 


But it ſeems that ZEneas, having ſucceeded 
**. his father in law in his kingdom, did not en- 
joy it above three years after the death of La- 
© rinus, for in the fourth he loſt his life in a 
battle fought againſt the Rutuli, who raiſing 
* an army. compoſed of the joint forces of all 
* their cities, marched againſt him; and with 


* 


* them Mezentius king of the Tyrrhenians, | 
<. who thought his own country in danger; for 


2 


* the great increaſe of the Grecian power had 
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long Bic given him offence: And a ſevere 


6 battle being fought, not far from Lavinium, 
„ and many flain'on both ſides, the armies were 
e parted by the coming on of the night; and the 
„ body of Eneas no where appearing, ſome 
7 can that he was tranſlated among the 


gods; and others, that he periſhed in the 


«© river, near which the battle was fought : 


«* And the Latines built a chapel to him, with 
* this infcription ** To the father of this coun- 
try, who preſides over the waters of the river 
** Numicius : (Virgil, perhaps not ſo properly, 
* calls it The river Numicus : En. vii. 150.) But 


_ « ſome ſay that this chapel was erected by ZEneas 


** to Anchiſes, who died the year before this 
© war: It is a ſmall mound, ſurrounded with trees 
e regularly planted, and deſerves to be ſeen. 

« Aneas having left this life, about the Se- 
* venth year after the taking of Troy, Euryleon, 
„ who in the flight had changed his name to 
© that of Aſcinies. ſucceeded him in the go- 


„ yernment of the Latines.” 


Since then Aſcanius is the only perſon in this 


drama, who as yet remains undiſpoſed of, I 


ſhall defire the reader's leave to conclude this 
narration with the ſhort account that Dionyſius 


has given us of him, and his reign, which 


though long, is compriſed in the following con- 
ciſe relation. 
After the battle of Fa “ Aſcanius re- 


© tired with the remainder of his army into that 


city, where he and the Trojans were beſieged, 
the forces of the enemy increaſing daily, and 
the Latines were unable to aſſiſt thoſe who 
were ſhut up in Lavinium : Aſcanius there- 
fore firſt invited the enemy to a friendly and 
reaſonable accommodation bot they PI 
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no regard to "oe he was reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of ſuffering them to put an end to the 


war upon their own terms: But Mezentius 
king of the Tyrrhenians, among other in- 


tolerable conditions which he impoſed upon 
them, as upon a people already become his 
ſlaves; commanding them t carry to the Tyr- 


rbenians every year all the wine the country of 


the Latines produced, they looked upon this 


as a thing not to be borne, and by the advice 


of Aſcanius voted the fruit of the vine to be 
ſacred to Jupiter z then exhorting one another 


to fight bravely, and praying the gods to aſſiſt. 


them in their dangerous enterpriſe, they pitch- 
ed upon a dark night, and ſallied out of their 


city; and immediately attacked that part of 


the enemy's camp which lay neareſt to the 
city, and being deſigned as an advanced poſt 
to cover the reſt of the army was ſtrongly 
ſituated, and defended by the choiceſt youth 
of the Tyrrhenians, who were commanded 
by Lauſus the ſon of Mezentius: Their at- 
tack being unforeſeen, they eaſily made them- 
ſelves maſters of the place : While they were 
employed in taking this poſt, the reſt of the 
army, that lay encamped on the plains, ſecing 
an unſeaſonable light, and hearing the groans 
of thoſe who were killing, left the low coun- 
try, and fled to the mountains: Upon this 
occaſion there was a great hurry and tumult, 
their army marching away in the night, and 
expecting che enemy would every minute fall 
upon them, while they were in diſorder and 


their ranks broken. The Latines, after 


they had taken the place by ſtorm, and heard 
the reſt of the army was in diſorder, preſſed 


upon them, killing and purſuing ; while the 
4 1 enemy 


tk 
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9 enemy were ſo far from endeavouring to de- 
<« fend themſelves, that it was not even poſſible 
4 for them to know the evils they were ſurround- 
« ed with; but through confuſion and irreſolu- 
“tion, ſome were forced down the precipices 
and daſhed to pieces; while others, engaging 
«© themſelves in unpaſſable vallies, were taken pri- 
ſoners; but moſt of them through ignorance 
treated one another in the dark like enemies; 
and the greateſt deſtruction of them was occa- 
ſioned by mutual ſlaughter : In the mean time 
«© Mezentius with a few of his men poſſeſſed 
* himſelf of a hill, and being informed of the 
„death of his ſos: and of the numbers he had 
loſt, and finding how 'untenable the place was 
in which he had ſhut himſelf up, having no 
other reſource, he ſent heralds to Lavinium 
to treat of a peace; and Aſcanius, adviſing 
the Latines to uſe their fortune with modera- 
tion, he obtained liberty to retire in ſafety with 
* his forces, in conſequence of the treaty they 
concluded; and from that time laying aſide 
all enmity to the Latines, he continued their 
conſtant triend.” 

This latter part of his conduct, in ſome mea- 
ſure attones for that atrocious character under 
which he appears in Virgil, who ſtiles him 
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— — Mezentins, ſcorner of gods — — En. VIII. v. 7. 


It is proper however to obſerve here the dif- 
ferent accounts given us of this event by the 
Poet, and the Hiſtorian ; the Poet makes Me- 
zentius fall in the Battle, ſo early as in the 885 
line of the Tenth ZEneid z and aſcribes the ho- 
nour of killing him to Eneas, 
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What can remain ! theſe ſpoils the Firſt Fruits are 
Of that proud king; from our hands thus — 
comes: | En. XI. 16. 


"Ya the/ Hiſtorian | we ſee makes Mezentius 
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not only ſurvive that battle, but ſurvive even 


Eneas himſelf,” and form this truce with Aſca- 1 


nius and his people; who from this time we are 


left to ſuppoſe enjoyed the fruits of this treaty, i 
for the ſpace of Five and Twenty years; during 


which time, we know none of their tranf- 
actions either in peace or war; but at the 
end of this period, namely, in the TBir ties 


year after the building of Lavinium, we find by 


Dionyſius, that . Aſcanius the fon of nes, 
according to the oracle given to his father, 
3 built another city, which he called Aba 


En. VIIL 
« From hence, when Thirty years have roll'd complete, 


a Your fon ſhall Alba build of high renoẽwn. 45 8 4 


Silvius hs: nn ſucceeded him.“ 


N. 


8 1 


| T he origin of which f name we have already treat. 1 
ed at large. AY 
After this, Dionyſius enters into a long derail Y 

of the images of the Trojan Penates, and of the 
Palladium; all which might appear very. intereſt? 
ing at the time he wrote; but as ee 'beggarly i 
elemente, theſe rags. of ſuperſtition, have been 
long ſince done away and exploded z let us haſten i 
to the death of Aſcanius, which happened in 
* the Eight and Thirticth year of his ny * 9 


